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Social Security in Review 





State of the Union Message 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY delivered 
to Congress on January 30, 1961, his first message 
Calling attention to 
the high rate of unemployment, he said: “Of 
some 514 million Americans who are without jobs, 
more than 1 million have been searching for work 
for more than 4 months. And during each month 
some 150,000 workers are exhausting their already 
meager jobless rights. Nearly one-eighth of those 
who are without jobs live almost without hope in 
nearly one hundred especially depressed and 
troubled areas.” 

The President promised to propose to Congress 
“vithin the next 14 days measures to improve un- 
employment compensation through temporary in- 
creases in duration on a self-supporting basis—to 
provide more food for the families of the unem- 
ployed, and to aid their needy children—to rede- 
velop our areas of chronic labor surplus—to 
expand the services of the United States employ- 
ment offices—to stimulate housing and construc- 
tion—to secure more purchasing power for our 
lowest paid workers by raising and expanding 
the minimum wage—to offer tax incentives for 
sound plant investment—to increase the develop- 
ment of our natural resources—to encourage price 
stability and to take other steps aimed at insuring 
a prompt recovery and paving the way for in- 
creased long-range growth.” 

The importance of measures to promote the 
Nation’s health was stressed by President Ken- 
nedy. “Medical research,” he said, “has achieved 
new wonders—but these wonders are too often 
beyond the reach of too many people, owing to a 
lack of income—particularly among the aged—a 
lack of hospital beds, a lack of nursing homes and 
a lack of doctors and dentists. Measures to pro- 
vide health care for the aged under social secu- 
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rity, and to increase the supply of both facilities 
and personnel, must be undertaken this year.” 


First Payments Under Medical 
Assistance for the Aged 


The first payments under the new federally 
aided program of medical assistance for the aged 
were made in November, when three States made 
such payments in behalf of 11,806 persons. The 
three States were Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
West Virginia. In Massachusetts, where certain 
types of institutional cases were transferred from 
old-age assistance to the new program, 11,647 re- 
cipients benefited from these payments. The 
transfer was largely responsible for a drop of 
15,000 in the number of old-age assistance recip- 
ients in Massachusetts and of 18,000 in the coun- 
try asa whole. Nationally, 2,331,800 persons re- 
ceived old-age assistance in November. 





November October November 


1960 1960 1959 
O.p-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DisaBiuity INsvRANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands)..............--.... 14,730 14,577 13,644 
Pb See ne $924.8 $915.1 $840.5 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... $74.02 74.02 $72.71 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... $73.42 $79.08 $81.64 
Pusuic AssisTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands): 
CRE Ole oan p---- 2,332 2,350 2,398 
Medical assistance for the aged.............. i ssh ae 
Aid to dependent children (total)........... 3,034 3,013 2,926 
PEE CE NG oo ktcdncicnicnnescacocceosas 108 108 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 372 371 348 
General assistance (cases).................-. 385 365 413 
Average payments: 
Cn I iakee eck reeesde sce $68.82 $69.45 $68.58 
Medical assistance for the aged__........-.-. WEG noche) eee 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 29.79 29.69 28.77 
PARE A Te os Sorc tines cdcnsnncinoes 72.80 72.98 69.20 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 66.85 66.71 64.11 
General assistance (per case)_.............- ~ 69.88 68.62 69.57 








The November increases in the number of per- 
sons aided under general assistance and aid to 
dependent children probably reflected to some 
extent the continuation of unfavorable employ- 
ment conditions. The number of cases on the 
general assistance rolls was 385,000 and the num- 
ber of persons was 1,056,000—roughly 20,000 and 
84,000, respectively, more than in October. Per- 
sons receiving aid to dependent children in No- 
vember numbered 3,034,200—21,500 more than in 
October. 


Assistance Expenditures Higher in 
Three Programs 

Expenditures for assistance, including vendor 
payments for medical care, totaled $321.3 million 
—$2.7 million or 0.9 percent more than in Octo- 
ber. Payments increased $969,000 or 1.1 percent 
in aid to dependent children and $160,000 or 0.6 
percent in aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. General assistance payments (exclusive of 
vendor payments for medical care) rose $1,855,- 
000 or 7.4 percent. 

The November declines in total payments of 
$2,728,000 or 1.7 percent in old-age assistance and 
$27,000 or 0.3 percent in aid to the blind were at- 
tributable mainly to decreases in vendor payments 
for medical care under these programs in Massa- 
chusetts. In that State, however, medical pay- 
ments totaling $2,229,000 were made under the 
new program of medical assistance for the aged. 
The decrease in vendor payments under the pro- 


gram of aid to the blind in Massachusetts re- 
sulted from fewer bills being processed for pay- 
ment. 

For the country as a whole, the average pay- 
ment per recipient decreased 63 cents in old-age 
assistance and increased slightly in aid to depend- 
ent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. In general assist- 
ance the average payment per case rose $1.26, 
Most of the noticeable changes in State averages 
under the special types of public assistance re- 
sulted from fluctuations in vendor payments for 
medical care in behalf of recipients. A few siza- 
ble changes resulted from the application of new 
policies. Utah raised its assistance standards and 
maximums on individual payments; the net effect 
was a substantial increase in the average payment 
per recipient in each of the adult programs, but 
in aid to dependent children there was a rela- 
tively small increase. When South Carolina 
‘aised its clothing allowance in aid to the blind 
by $2.00, the average money payment went up 
$2.19. 


OASDI Benefits First Paid to Disabled Workers 
Under Age 50 


Persons receiving monthly benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram numbered 14.7 million at the end of No- 
vember—154,000 more than in October. The in- 
crease, which was the largest since April 1958, re- 

(Continued on page 13) 





Civilian labor force,’ total (in thousands)...............-....--.--.--.-----.-.- 
EE REE A EL RESO ONS ESR Eee, SN TT eee Te Fe eR eRe 
I ch a a a a a8 a a 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates)? 3_....... 
ee | ee eee Ee 
SNOT CMIINID so cea ne boetonbaundennosmaniencbonmemsede 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 
pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
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November October November Calendar year 
1 9 


960 1960 195 1959 1958 
shied aimee arian iar niente 71,213 71,069 69,310 69,394 68, 647 
ea rae ne ed eee 67,182 67,490 65,640 65,581 63, 966 
OP Earn en PTE 4,031 3,579 3,670 3,813 4,681 
Sie aes es eae tase eh ae $409.5 $409.5 $388.7 $383.3 $360.3 
Rn 274.4 274.8 260.8 258.2 239.7 
AER eter en ee a Te 48.4 48.5 46.3 46.5 46.4 
SqeasKsssenastceeneee see 54.2 54.1 50.8 49.2 45.5 
dita eeneataniis Meena 24.7 24.3 22.4 21.2 20.4 
Sitaesnseenseoeeennwes 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.0 
iia ee eee eee en 13.8 13.8 13.0 12.8 12.3 
—LciecIndc vas K om naneeeeenn 9.2 9.3 7.9 7.8 6.8 
Oe en 127.4 127.3 125.6 124.6 123.5 
Side ee adeaee mee kta 121.1 120.9 117.9 118.3 120.3 

157.9 157.3 153.0 150.8 144.6 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Who Are the Children Receiving Public 
Child Weltare Services? 


AT THE END OF March 1959, almost 221,000 
children in 45 States were receiving child welfare 
casework services from public welfare agencies. 
Child welfare services are social services that 
supplement or substitute for parental care and 
supervision. They are designed to protect chil- 
dren, promote their welfare, and prevent their 
neglect, abuse, or exploitation and to help over- 
come problems that result in dependency, neglect, 
or delinquency. When it is necessary, children 
are provided care away from their own homes in 
foster-family homes, adoptive homes, child- 
caring institutions, or other facilities. 
Developing community facilities and commu- 
nity awareness of child welfare problems, select- 
ing adoptive parents, finding suitable foster fami- 
lies, licensing foster-family homes and _ institu- 
tions—all are child welfare services. Another 
and essential service consists of working directly 
with the child himself and with his family. As 
one agency—the New Mexico Department of 
Public Welfare—put it, “child welfare service 
means helping a child who is having trouble get- 
ing along with himself, his family or his commu- 
nity. The helping process includes getting to 
know the child and his family, and other people 
involved, well enough to know what has caused 
the trouble and how to help straighten it out.” 
This is child welfare casework; this is the service 


- considered here. 


Forty-five State departments of public welfare 
cooperated with the Children’s Bureau in a study 
of the characteristics of children receiving serv- 
iees on March 31, 1959.1. The 220,812 children 
represented about 61 percent of the total number 
(362,000) receiving child welfare casework serv- 
ices from public child welfare agencies in the 50 


*Division of Research, Children’s Bureau. Adapted 
from the report by Miss Jeter, Children Who Receive 
Services From Public Child Welfare Agencies (Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 387), 1960. For greater detail 
on the characteristics of the children studied, and for 
the methodology of the study, see the report. 

‘California, Connecticut, Georgia, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the State of Washing- 
ton did not report. 
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States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands on that date. 

Fourteen years earlier, 32 States had made 
similar reports, and 30 States reported com- 
pletely in both years. The changes noted seem 
to be those that have occurred over a period of 
time and not those resulting from differences in 
sampling. 

A comparison of the data for the 2 years 1945 
and 1959 shows that the average age of the chil- 
dren receiving child welfare services was about 
the same in both years although the younger chil- 
dren made up a slightly higher proportion of the 
total in i959 than in 1945. Relatively more non- 
white children were receiving services in the later 
year. The proportion of children receiving serv- 
ices because of the death of parents dropped, and 
the proportion of those whose parents were di- 
vorced, separated, or deserted went up. There 
were proportionately more short-time or rela- 
tively new cases in 1959 than in 1945, and a cor- 
responding drop in the proportion receiving serv- 
ices for more than 5 years. The proportion in 
families receiving public assistance showed a 
marked increase. Relatively fewer of the chil- 
dren receiving services were living in the homes 
of parents or relatives. 

Because the coverage of the 1959 study is in- 
complete, any national conclusions should be made 
with caution. Moreover, the study was confined 
to public welfare agencies. Some of the apparent 
gaps in service in certain States may have been 
filled by voluntary agencies, usually on a planned 
basis in local communities. Finally, the limita- 
tions of a study based only on case records will 
be obvious. Social welfare practice can be eval- 
uated only by careful, detailed, analytical study 
that was beyond the defined scope of this inquiry. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


There were slightly more boys than girls re- 
ceiving services. One out of 4 of the children in 
the study was nonwhite. 





A little more than half the children lived in the 
homes of parents or relatives, and all but a sixth 
of this group were living with their parents. 

More than a third of the children studied were 
in some type of foster home. A small proportion 
(6 percent) were in adoptive homes. The largest 
group was in foster-family boarding homes where 
their care was being paid for. Only a small pro- 
portion lived in free foster-family homes or 
homes in which the child earned his board and 
care. 

One in 10 of the children receiving services 
from public child welfare agencies was in some 
kind of institution. More than half of these chil- 
dren were in institutions for dependent and neg- 
lected children, with smaller proportions in insti- 
tutions for delinquent children, institutions for 
the mentally retarded, treatment centers for the 
emotionally disturbed, institutions for the physi- 
cally handicapped, and homes for unmarried 
mothers. 

The average child receiving service was aged 
10. Only small proportions were under 15 months 
or over age 18. About a fourth of the children 
were between the ages of 514 and 1014. 

More than a third of the children had parents 
who were married and living together. Slightly 
less than a third were from homes that were 
broken because the parents were divorced or sepa- 
rated or one parent had deserted the home. About 
one-fifth of them had parents who had never been 
married to each other. Only one-seventh had lost 
one or both parents through death, and only 1 in 
100 had lost both parents. 


About 1 in 5 of the children lived in families 
in which public assistance was being received, and 
for most of them this assistance took the form of 
aid to dependent children. A few of the children 
(5 percent) were receiving child’s benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program. 

For three-fourths of the children, the agencies 
responsible for public child welfare services had 
been in touch with them or with their parents, 
foster parents, or institutional personnel during 
the 3 months preceding the report. For some- 
what more than one-half, the contact had been 
within the past month. For 5 percent of them, 





? Quarter-year intervals result from the questionnaire 
used in the study on March 31, which asked for the year 
of birth. Age-group intervals are therefore not precise 
as to upper and lower limits. 
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the agencies reported no contact in either 1958 
or 1959. 


Children in the Home of Parents 

Casework for children living with their parents 
is initiated either by the family requesting help 
from the child welfare agency or by the agency 
on complaint that a child is being neglected, 
abused, or exploited. This study did not ask 
how many of the children were receiving protec- 
tive services initiated by the agency or how many 
were receiving casework at the request of the 
parents. Of the 220,812 children in the study, 
96,640 or 44 percent were living in the home of 
parents (table 1). 

The children living with their parents were 
aged 10, on the average—about the same age as 
children with other living arrangements. Fewer 
of them were aged 114 or less, however, or aged 
141% and over. About half of them were between 
the ages of 514 and 1414. 

Only half of these children were living with 
two parents. Twenty-eight percent lived in 
homes broken because the parents were divorced 
or separated or one of the parents had deserted 
the home. Divorce was less frequent in the non- 
white families. Eight percent of the white chil- 
dren and 27 percent of the nonwhite children 
were living with an unmarried parent. 

Death had taken one parent of 9 percent of the 
children living with their parents—the father in 
twice as many instances as the mother. Slightly 
more than 4 percent of the children living in their 
own home were receiving child’s benefits under 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance—less 
than half the proportion who had lost one parent 
through death. 

Service to children in the homes of parents had 
begun more recently than service to children liv- 
ing in other circumstances. The median length 
of service was 1 year. For about 20 percent of 
the children, service i.ad been last initiated within 
the preceding 3 months, for 39 percent within the 
preceding 114 years. Fewer than one-fourth had 
received service for as long as 314 years. 


Children in Homes of Relatives 


The study reported 9,769 boys and 9,027 girls 
living in homes of relatives. Together they rep- 
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resented 8.6 percent of the total. Seventy percent 
of these children were white. 

Children with these living arrangements were 
the second oldest group in the study (median 
age, over 11 years). Only 3 percent were under 
age 114, and only 19 percent were under age 51,4. 
More than half were between the ages of 1014 
and 1814. 

The largest proportion of children who had 


lost both parents were in this group. Nearly 30 
percent had lost one or both parents (14 percent 
were motherless, 8 percent fatherless, and 7 per- 
cent without both parents). 

More than 9 percent of the children living with 
relatives were receiving child’s benefits under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance—the 
largest proportion for children with any type of 
living arrangement. Only 17 percent of the chil- 


TaBLE 1.—Children receiving child welfare services: Number, by whereabouts of child and by Census region and State, 45 States, 


March 31, 1959 ! 
















































| | | 
| | | In foster-family home In institution for— | 
| | | | 
l Nl | | 
2} } | | | | | .| j 
Census region and Total In a In home | } | . Depend-| _ | Emo- | ’ —— Else- | Un- 
State | parents |relatives | Adop- | Board- | prog —_ a | U or — | ae and | where known 
| tive ane work” | lected | mothers | turbed | children Pally | 
| | | children| | children ldisabled 
| | } } | | | } 
Total, 45 States....._ | 220,812 | 96,640 | 18,796) 13,744 | 60,039 | 3,192 | 658 | 13,221} 496] 955] 5,426| 2,304] 4,421 | 830 

New England...-....-- 14,806 | 3,703 | 913 | 502 | 7,887 | 118 | 68 | 929 | 16 | 100 106 | 95 | 323 46 
ERS 3,476 1,148 308 | v4 1,640 | 35 | 14 | — ee 20 | 44 | 43 46 15 
Massachusetts ae 5,768 | 603 | 243 | 156 | 4,109 | 45 | 9 | 360 | 9 | | eee | 40 158 | 15 
Jew i B55 12 121 822 | 20 13 267 4 24 | 4 5 37 
Rhode Island. -<c2.2-| 1,863 | a2/ 11 60| 684 | 5 | 8| is 1 13 | a3 | 3 46 | : 
Vermont......------- 1,605 | 675 | 122 | 71} 632} = 13 | 6 77 2} 2/ 10 4| 36 | 5 

| | | 
52,848 | 17,653 3,979 2,858 | 19,008 1,170 | 239 | 5,414 | 102 | 307 454 247 1,221 196 
5,595 | 817 | 186 | 193 3,653 | 46 5 516 | 2 | | eee 38 | 99 7 
12,282 | 4,123] 1,279| 1,209| 3,220 376 45 | 1,540 | 41 | 61 110 20 | 217 | 41 
2,870 | 1,167 254 | 89 1,005 | 162 15 | 98 | 1 | 10 18 6 | 32 | 13 
20,797 | 6,427} 1,410 | 928 | 7,036 | 478 98 | 2,906 | 31 | 203 270 165 | 716 129 
11,304 | 5,119 | 850 | 439 | 4,094 | 108 76 | 354 | 7 | eee 56 18 | 157 | 6 
| | } | | 
27,671 | 15,579 | 2,208 | 1,495 | 4,995 | 349 | 138 | 690 | 123 356 | 791 | 334 | 525 | 88 
2'399 | 21042 | 196 | "190 189 45 | 13} 103 | 5 26 | 21 34 | 31 | 4 
2,104 485 107 | 357 356 | 37 10 | 128 | 13 | 284 | 263 | 22 | 24 | 18 
14:164 | 8,947] 1,168 | 273 | 2,779 | 118 67 125 | See 94 | 206 | 258 | 49 
4,236 | 2,290 400 | 520 831 | 71 7 56 | 7 | 6 | 1 | . 38 1 
1,975 796 161 71 219 | 55 | 23| 129] 6 | 26| 381 | 25 | 62 | 16 
1,274 | 669 | 71 26 269 | 16 12 100 7 | 12 | 19 30 43 |_ 
1,019 | 350 | 105 58 352 | 7 | 1 49 | 5 2 | 12 9 | 69 
| | } 

South Atlantic........- 47,056 | 19,286 | 4,347 | 3,527 | 12,562 | 683 | 78 | 2,549 97 | 88 | 1,571 | 1,253 | 829 | 186 
Co ee 1,480 508 109 38 681 | 58 |.--------| 21 |.....---- 43 | 15 2 3 | 2 
Dist. of Col 4,425 | 1,355 305 107 1,262 | 59 | 8 518 12 34 | 615 | 11 83 | 56 
Florida......-...-...| 3,435 712 203 | 1,055 | 1,129 | | Rees | 178 | Sees 10 15 | 
Maryland............ 6,833 1,684 260 138 4,532 | 1 | 20 40 1 1 | 45 20 76 15 
North Carolina... -- 18,220 | 8,750 1,900) 1,990) 2,080) 820) 30] 1,120 | 700 | 960 340 50 
South Carolina__._-- 4,935 | 2,286 781 178 82 79 | 2 | 34 13 5 | 128 | 234 | es 
West Virginia...._... 7,73 3,991 789 81} 2,052 | 134 | 18 | 325 5 5 58 | 21 | 186 | 63 

East South Central....| 35,487 | 22,201 | 3,784 | 2,133 | 3,882 402 | 28} 1,310 49 17| 1,240 | 86 298 87 
Alabama............. 4,746 | 1,426 901} 1,498] 142 6| “512 4 1 106 5 
Kentucky 5,986 | 894 399 853 | 3 122 30 
Mississippi_. 9,342 | 897 | 64 609 32 22 
Tennessee } 2,127 | 567 | 769 922 5 | 38 [esosooso- 

| | | | 

West South Central...) 13,344 5,105 | 732 1,564 4,414 | 147 | 13 
Arkansas__........__ 2,034 746 | 126 154 845 | | Seen 
Louisiana.........-.- 6,335 | 1,679 248 | 1,013} 2,910 | 41 | ii 
Oklahoma..........- 2,809 1,550 180 155 332 | eee 
, es 2,166 1,130 178 242 327 38 | 2 

| 

Mountain...........--- 10,577 | 4,183) 1,008) 1,340] 3,080 210 89 
ye 2,948 | 1,080 | 359 465 759 | 61 | 64 

3,014 | 1,377 | 178 380 800 rt es 
209 | 110 | 26 17 22 3 5 
835 | 334 | 60 86 27 15 | : 
251 85 | 7 | Sees 

1,889 591 246 77 642 27 i2 

1,067 418 95 411 29 . 
364 188 26 16 102 ~~ See 

8,384 | 3,418 748 79 3,149 168 | 32 
737 1 2 3 | 2 

1,361 484 124 88 506 45 | 3 

6,286 | 2,735 556 164} 2,445 110 27 

Outlying............... 10,639 | 5,512} 1,077 46 | 1,062 7 1233 
Puerto Rico..........| 10,240 5,328 1,044 44 965 685 122 
Virgin Islands....... 399 184 33 2 97 15 1 



































' Data for Indiana as of Apr. 30, 1959, and for North Carolina, March 1958. 
For some States certain children were excluded for administrative reasons 
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that do not affect the distribution. See Children’s Bureau Statistical Series, 
No. 60, for national totals for March 31, 1959. 





dren in homes of relatives had unmarried parents. 
The parents of 38 percent were divorced, sepa- 


rated, or deserted. Sixteen percent had parents 
married and presumably living together. For 
white children, the percentage with married par- 
ents was 19; for nonwhite children, it was 10 
percent. 


Children in Adoptive Homes 


For a child who cannot have a home with his 
own parents, adoption has long been recognized 
as the first choice among substitutes. Public wel- 
fare agencies in 45 States reported that 14,000 
children in adoptive homes were receiving public 
child welfare services—an estimated three-fifths 
of the total number of children in adoptive homes 
that were receiving such services in the country 
as a whole at the time of the report. 

About 12 percent of the approximately 100,000 
children adopted annually have been “placed” in 
the adoptive home by the public welfare agency 
—that is, the agency selected both the adoptive 
parents and the child. For a larger number of 
children, the agency has provided some kind of 
adoption service. Most of the 45 States have 
legal provisions for social study before final court 
order for adoption, and in some States these pro- 
visions apply to all adoptions. Most States also 
require a period of trial residence (from 3 months 
to 1 year) under supervision. The number of 
children in adoptive homes under study or super- 
vision by public welfare agencies is thus greater 
than the number placed by the agencies and 
adopted within the year. It is this larger group 
that is represented by the 14,000 children re- 
ported in the study as living in adoptive homes. 

These children were the youngest of all the 
groups studied (median age, 2-3). Thirty-five 
percent were aged 114 or less, more than two- 
thirds were under age 514, and 4 percent were 
less than 3 months old. 

There were more boys than girls in adoptive 
homes, in about the same proportion as for the 
entire group. The age distribution was the same 
for the boys and the girls. 

Only 17 percent of the children in adoptive 
homes were nonwhite. The average (mean) age 
of the white children was 414 years, and the non- 
white children were slightly over age 5, on the 
average. 
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Among both white-and nonwhite children a 
fourth or more had parents who were married 
and presumably living together. Why these chil- 
dren were given in adoption is not known. Re- 
marriage with stepparents adopting may account 
for some cases. 

Most (78 percent) of the children in adoptive 
homes had received service from the agency 
within the preceding 3 months. Most of the cases 
had also been initiated recently—63 percent 
within the preceding 15 months, 15 percent within 
the preceding 3 months. The median length of 
service was 1 year. 

Children receiving child’s benefits under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance repre: 
sented almost 2 percent of the children in adop- 
tive homes—a smaller proportion than in the 
entire group. 


Children in Foster-Family Boarding Homes 


By far the largest proportion of the children 
in the study who were in some kind of foster- 
family home were in foster-family boarding 
homes where the board was paid from public or 
voluntary agency funds, by the child’s parents, 
through child’s benefits under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, or from a combination 
of such sources. These children represented the 
second largest group in the entire study. 

The child in a foster-family boarding home 
was likely to be about the same age as the child 
in his parents’ home but older than the child in 
an adoptive home. The average (mean) age was 
over 9 years. Only 2 percent in this group were 
over age 18. 

Although the proportion of children in foster- 
family boarding homes who were younger than 
age 114 is small, the number was nearly as large 
as the number in this age group who were in 
adoptive homes. Some of the children were un- 
doubtedly in boarding homes in preparation for 
placement in adoptive homes. 

Seventy percent of the boarding-home children 
were white, and about one-fourth of these white 
children had parents who were married and pre- 
sumably living together. (Some of these chil- 
dren may have been removed from their own 
home because of the parents’ neglect or abuse.) 
For 42 percent of these children, the parents were 
divorced, separated, or deserted; and 18 percent 
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had parents that were not married. Two percent 


had lost both parents. 

The nonwhite children in foster-family board- 

ing homes present a different picture. Only 14 
percent had parents who were‘narried and living 
together; more than 45 percent had unmarried 
parents. ‘I'wenty-six percent of these children 
had parents who were divorced, separated, or de- 
serted. ‘The high proportion of nonwhite chil- 
dren of unmarried parents in boarding homes 
probably reflects the fact that adoption can be 
arranged for relatively few of these children. 
Children in boarding homes are necessarily the 
subject of frequent contacts with the public wel- 
fare agency. About 71 percent of these children 
had had some contact with the agency within 1 
month, 14 percent within 2 months, and 5 percent 
within 3 months. Only 1 percent had had no 
contact during 1958 or 1959. 
The boarding-home children have had consid- 
erably longer periods of public welfare agency 
service than children in adoptive homes or chil- 
dren living in the homes of parents. The median 
length of service was 2.6 years. Service had been 
initiated within the past 3 months in only 9 per- 
cent of the cases. Almost 22 percent of the chil- 
dren had been receiving service for 714, years or 
more. The length of casework service for these 
children may be related to the high proportion 
with living parents who were unwilling to release 
them for adoption but who could not provide a 
suitable home for them. There may be other fac- 
tors—such as age, physical handicap, or race— 
that make it hard to place the child in adoption. 
In general, the agency’s contacts with the parents 
of children in boarding homes were fairly fre- 
quent. For 59 percent, these contacts had been 
within the preceding 3 months, for 11 percent 
within 4-6 months. 

More than 5 percent of the children in board- 
ing homes were receiving benefits under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance. 


Children in Institutions 


This study did not cover all children in insti- 
tutions but only those for whom public child wel- 
fare agencies were providing casework services 
while they .were living in institutions. The 
children include not only those placed in the in- 
titution by the agency but also those placed 
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there by parents or relatives or committed to the 
institution by a court order—children for whom 
the agency has been given responsibility for con- 
tinuing supervision and final planning. 

About 22,500 children, or 10 percent of those 
in the study, were receiving child welfare services 
from public welfare agencies while they were 
living in an institution. About 21,000 were in 
four types of institutions—institutions for de- 
pendent and neglected children, institutions for 
delinquent children, homes for unmarried moth- 
ers, and treatment centers for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Small numbers were in institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded (1,542) and in 
institutions for physically disabled children 
(852). 


Institutions for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren.—Children living in institutions for depend- 
ent and neglected children represented 6 percent 
of all the children in the study; they made up 24 
percent of the total number of children in insti- 
tutions of this type in the 45 reporting States. 
In other words, on the average, departments of 
public welfare have undertaken casework respon- 
sibility for almost one-fourth of the children in 
institutions for dependent and neglected children 
in these States, though the proportion varied 
considerably from State to State. 

For the children living in these institutions, 
the average (mean) age was 12; 37 percent were 
aged 1014-1414 ; 31 percent were aged 1414-181, ; 
6 percent were aged 114-514. Only 1 percent 
were less than 114 years old. 

These children were older than those in foster- 
family boarding homes, and the pattern of their 
parents’ marital status was different. Only 12 
percent had unmarried parents, in contrast to 26 
percent of the children in boarding homes and 49 
percent of those in adoptive homes. Larger pro- 
portions had lost parents through death or had 
parents that were divorced than among children 
in boarding homes. 

Seventeen percent of the children in these in- 
stitutions were nonwhite—a smaller proportion 
than among the children in boarding homes—but 
the contrasts in parents’ marital status between 
white and nonwhite children were in the same 
general direction as for the boarding-home chil- 
dren: relatively more nonwhite children had un- 
married parents; fewer had divorced, deserted, 
or separated parents; more frequently they had 
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lost their mothers; and the proportions with both 
parents lost through death were the same for 
both white and nonwhite children. 

For 69 percent of the children in these institu- 
tions the agencies reported contacts in the month 
preceding the report and for 81 percent within 
the 3 months before the report. The contacts in- 
cluded those by letter, telephone, or visit with the 
child, with his parents, foster parents, or guard- 
ian, or with responsible institutional personnel. 
For almost one-fifth there had been no contact 
within the past 3 months, and this group included 
560 children for whom there had been no case 
activity in 1958 or in 1959. 

The median length of service for children in 
this type of institution was 2.1 years—a shorter 
period than for children in foster-family board- 
ing homes, with whose parents the public welfare 
agencies had been less recently in touch than with 
the parents of children in this institutional group. 
The parents of 67 percent of the children in insti- 
tutions for dependent and neglected children had 
had contact with the agency in the preceding 3 
months. 

More than 7 percent of the children living in 
such institutions were receiving benefits under 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 

Treatment centers for emotionally disturbed 
children.—Ninety-two percent of the 955 children 
in residential treatment centers for emotionally 
disturbed children were between the ages of 514 
and 1814. The median age of the 577 boys was 
between 13 and 14; for the 378 girls the median 
age was 15. Only 103, or 11 percent, of these 
children were nonwhite—a smaller percentage 
than for children with any other living arrange- 
ment. 

For both white and nonwhite children a higher 
proportion (41 percent) had parents married and 
living together than that for all children with 
living arrangements outside the child’s own home. 
Twenty percent of the emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren had divorced parents. Only 14 percent of 
all children were living with divorced parents 
and only 15 percent of all children not living 
with their parents had parents that were di- 
vorced. 

The median length of service received by these 
children was 2.4 years—a slightly shorter period 
than that for children in foster-family boarding 
homes. 

Homes for unmarried mothers—The “chil- 











dren” in homes for unmarried mothers included 
unmarried women—usually under age 21—who 
were receiving service while awaiting the birth 
of infants, infants born recently, and perhaps 
other children admitted to temporary care with 
their mothers. 

Of the 496 children reported as living in these 
homes, 466 were girls aged 13 to over age 21, and 
30 were young children less than 3 months old to 
ages 3-4. The median age of the mothers was 
17.6 years. 

About half the mothers in these institutions 
had parents who were married and living to- 
gether. Approximately 20 percent were the 
daughters of parents who were divorced, deserted, 
or separated; 19 percent had lost one or both 
parents through death. About 11 percent were 
the daughters of unmarried parents. 


Age and Whereabouts of Child 


The type of care received by children needing 
child welfare services varies with their age, as 
shown in table 2. The data indicate that rela- 
tives are reluctant or unable to care for infants 
in need of parents but that they are increasingly 
a resource as the child grows older. Only 2 per- 
cent of the infants less than 3 months old were 
with relatives, but the proportion increased with 
each age group until, for children aged 1414 and 
over, it was 10 percent. 

The greatest opportunity for adoption is for 
the child less than 15 months old. With each suc- 
ceeding age group the proportion of children in 
adoptive homes dwindles, and the decline is sharp 
after they are over age 10. 

The foster-family boarding home is most used 
for children under 15 months, perhaps in many 
cases before the mother decides to relinquish a 
child or before an appropriate adoptive place- 
ment can be made. The proportions then drop 
slightly with increasing ages but remain signifi- 
cant (16 percent) even for the youth over age 18. 

Institutions for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren care for only a small proportion of all 
children receiving services from public child wel- 
fare agencies. The children they serve are most 
likely to be older than age 10 but under age 15. 

Forty-four percent of all the children in the 
study but only 26 percent of the infants younger 
than 3 months were in the homes of their parents. 
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The proportions increased with the age of the 
child to a high of 49 percent for the children 
aged 514-1014 and then began to decline. Seven- 
teen percent of the young people over age 18 were 
“elsewhere”—in hospitals, sanatoriums, boarding 
schools, or the Armed Forces or in independent 
living arrangements. 


{ 
Nonwhite Children 


One-fourth of the children studied, 55,330 in 
44 States, were nonwhite. In some States the 
percentages were well above the average—T7 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia; 46 percent in 
Delaware, Maryland, and Mississippi; and 45 
percent in Illinois. Details by specific race are 
not available, but the children in the States with 
high percentages of nonwhite children were pre- 
dominantly Negro. In Alaska and Hawaii, 
where the percentages of nonwhite children re- 
ceiving service were high but the numbers low, 
the nonwhite children are mostly of other races. 
Nonwhite children made up the largest percent- 
ages of the children served in these two States— 
85 percent and 91 percent, respectively. Some of 
the nonwhite children in States in the Mountain 
Region are Indian, but in the Nation as a whole 
nonwhite is practically synonymous with Negro. 

Forty percent of the nonwhite children were 
served in their parents’ home and 10 percent in 
the homes of other relatives. For white children 
the corresponding proportions were 45 percent 
and 8 percent. 


*The Virgin Islands, where the proportion of nonwhite 
children is high, did not report race. 


The largest group of the nonwhite children 
receiving care away from their own homes lived 
in foster-family boarding homes; they repre- 
sented 33 percent of all nonwhite children receiv- 
ing services. Among the white children only 26 
percent were in foster-family boarding homes. A 
slightly smaller percentage (9 percent) of non- 
white children than of white children (11 per- 
cent) were in institutions, and the proportion in 
adoptive homes was also smaller—4 percent com- 
pared with 7 percent. 

About 35 percent of the nonwhite children but 
only 13 percent of the white children had parents 
who were unmarried. The parents of about 23 
percent of the nonwhite children were married 
and living together, compared with 39 percent 
for the white children. For only 27 percent the 
parents were divorced or separated or one parent 
had deserted, compared with 34 percent of the 
white children. Fifteen percent had lost parents 
through death. 

The nonwhite children were almost a year 
younger, on the average, than the white children, 
although the proportions under 15 months were 
about the same. Relatively more of the non- 
white children (24 percent) than of the white 
children (17 percent) were in families receiving 
public assistance. Nineteen percent of the non- 
white children were receiving aid to dependent 
children. 


Children Receiving OASDI Benefits 


In 43 of the 45 States, public welfare depart- 
ments were providing child welfare services to 
almost 10,000 children who were receiving child’s 


Taste 2.—Children receiving child welfare services: Percentage distribution by whereabouts and by age, March 31, 1959 




















In foster-family home In institution for— 
In home of| In home of Mentally 
Age in years Total parents | relatives Free, pa pan f Un- ——- Delin- retarded 
Adoptive | Boarding “wage or neglected married pe Ave quent | and phys- 
work children mothers children children enue 
Se eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Ck ie ae 1 1 (1) 4 2 () (1) | ee (1) () 

5 t 3 31 5 3 1 2 (1) (1) 2 
14-54 e 18 20 16 36 20 12 6 (1) 1 (1) 7 
_. - eee 26 28 25 18 27 17 . | ee 16 1 22 
|) Saat 23 22 23 24 17 37 4 35 19 27 
=== 23 22 28 3 20 38 31 51 41 74 33 

eRe 4 3 5 1 2 13 2 34 6 6 8 
21 and over._.__ Rac wtimaete (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 5 1 (4) 1 
Median age in years.......---- 210.2 9.8 11.3 3.0 9.6 14.3 12.4 (3) 14.0 15.8 13.0 






































‘Less than 0.5 percent. 2 From ungrouped data. 
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3 Not computed because both mothers and babies are in these institutions. 











benefits under the old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance program (table 3). Some of 
them had lost a parent; others were entitled to 


TaBLE 3.—Children receiving child welfare services: Number 
in families receiving public assistance and number receiving 
OASDI benefits, March 31, 1959 





Children in families receiving public |Children receiving 
assistance | OASDI benefits 


























. Percent 

Stata ADC( ; 

— Other | and fo _—, 

Total | ADC | public | other | amber! child ~ 
number| only assist- | public |“YU™PEr Bhan l 
tance | = casework 
Neieeccnetil services 
Total, 

44 States__-. 39,973 27,617 9,700 | 2,656 9,982 5 
Alabama. .-_.-.---- 2,489 ee ere 587 6 
\ are 103 71 20 | 12 96 13 
Arizona. ceabines 402 356 | 32 | 14 lll 4 
Arkansas_......-- 175 69 28 | 78 35 | 2 
Colorado... cae 740 598 | 113 | 29 | 13 | 1) 
Delaware.......-- 211 129 65 17 84 | 6 
Dist. of Col_.._.- 765 623 | 85 | 57 | 141 4 
Hawaii sais. 23 20 ae 49 4 
Lo ee 69 65 2 | 2 13 7 
Tilinois-.-.... ae! HERS, Sean ne ee 62 | 1 
oT ee 1,062 715 159 | 188 | 707 6 

| 

oe 855 360 439 | 56 106 4 
Kansas 162 86 54 | 22 80 | 4 
Kentucky... 3, 984 3,560 85 | 339 848 9 
Louisiana - 473 274 129 | 70 192 3 
Maine --_- 13 232 199 | 112 200 6 
Maryland 1,044 S44 191 9 292 | 4 

3 es | See ee 362 6 
N igan- 125 638 | 9 118 | 4 
Minnesota__- 1,691 1,305 | 321 569 4 
Mississippi-- = 1,399 223 | 186 326 3 
Vo: eee 1,248 58 | 341 246 6 

H | 
Montana.........- 176 96 | 47 33 | 46 6 
Nebr Beecaccaca 432 188 144 100 132 7 
Nevada 27 <i EOS. eee 18 | 8 
New Hampshire.- 189 7 7 ee oad 144 | 7 
New Mexico-.---- 174 157 | 15 | 2 | 41 2 
North Carolina-.- 5,110 2,990 yf rs | 720 | 4 
North Dakota---- 137 106 27 4 | 52 4 
eae 3,125 1,126 1,878 121 1,246 7 
Oklahoma..-_-.-.-- 479 346 | 19 | 114 | 110 | 4 
ee 1,740 1,201 4ti4 75 305 | 5 
Puerto Rico. ..._- 2,253 2,017 2 eee | 371 | 4 
Rhode Island_---- 216 155 27 34 | 90 | 6 
| | | 

South Carolina__- 689 549 | 108 | 32 | 302 | 6 
South Dakota---- 144 125 6 | 13 | 65 | 6 
Tennessec......-- 1,210 1,016 173 | 21 | 231 | 5 
eT 225 217 Ff 1 93 4 
[a 243 143 42 | 58 | 75 | 7 
Verment......... 190 130 39 21 | 88 5 
Virgin Islands_--_- 25 12 re 6 | 7 | 2 
West Virginia_...- 1,429 1,233 41 | 155 598 | 8 
Wisconsin-_..___. 1,082 809 269 4 2 | (2) 
Wyoming...__.._. 34 13 7 igh Rear | 11 3 





1 Less than 0.5 percent. 2 Data not available. 
benefits as the children of retired or disabled 
workers. 

Thirty-seven percent of the 10,000 were living 
with one or both parents, and 16 percent were 
living with other relatives. A large proportion— 
28 percent—were living in foster-family boarding 
homes and about 3 percent in free foster homes 
or “wage or work” foster homes. Few (2 per- 
cent) were in adoptive homes, but the proportion 
in institutions (13 percent) was significant. Two- 
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thirds of the children who were receiving old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits and 
who were living in institutions were in institu- 
tions for dependent and neglected children and 
about one-sixth in institutions for delinquent 
children. Smaller numbers were in institutions 
for mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children. 

The children receiving old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits represent slightly 
more than 5 percent of the total number reported 
as receiving child welfare services on March 31, 
1959, in the 43 States reporting receipt of such 
benefits. Among the States, the range of varia- 
tion in this percentage is a narrow one. It may 
be estimated, on the basis of these percentages, 
that the total number of children in the United 
States who are receiving old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits and also receiving 
child welfare services from public child welfare 
agencies is about 17,000. 


Children Receiving Public Assistance 


In 44 of the States cooperating in the study, 
39,973 children or 19 percent of all children re- 
ceiving child welfare casework services from pub- 
lic welfare agencies were in families on the public 
The families of 30,273 children 
were receiving aid to dependent children; some 
other type of public assistance, such as old-age 
assistance or general assistance, was going to the 
families of 9,680 (table 3). 

Relatively fewer of the children receiving pub- 
lic assistance (28 percent) than of the entire 
group (35 percent) had parents who were mar- 
ried and living together, and relatively more were 
from homes broken by separation, desertion, or 
divorce. About the same proportion (one-sev- 
enth) in the two groups had lost one or both par- 
ents by death, and roughly the same proportion 
(one-fifth) had parents who had never been mar- 
ried to one another. As in the entire group of 
children studied, one-fourth of these children 
were nonwhite. 

Eighty percent of the children in families on 
the public assistance rolls were receiving child 
welfare casework services from a full-time child 
welfare worker; the others were served by gen- 
eral welfare workers who spent part of their time 
on other casework. 


assistance rolls. 
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THE AGENCY AND THE CHILD 


A study of this kind could not go deeply in the 
public welfare agencies’ methods of work or into 
the relationships established between the agency 
and the child or his parent. Three questions 
were asked, however, that were expected to throw 
some light on agency practice: (1) How recently 
had the agency performed service or had some 
contact in connection with the case—that is, in 
relation to the child, his parent, or the foster 
family or institution in which he was placed? 
(2) How recently had the agency been in contact 
with the parent of children who were not living 
at home and not in adoptive homes? (3) How 
long had the agency been giving service to the 
child since service was last initiated ? 


Recency of Service 


The first question concerned the most recent 
month in 1958 or 1959 in which the child welfare 
worker had been in touch by letter, telephone, 
or visit with either the child, his parents, his 
foster parents, or his guardian or with responsi- 
ble institutional personnel. 

The replies showed relatively recent contact 
for most of the children. For 57 percent the 
agency had made this contact within the past 
month and for three-fourths within the past 3 
months (table 4). For more than 8,300 children, 
or 5 percent of all children receiving services, the 
agencies reported no contact either in 1958 or 
1959. About 58 percent. of these 8,300 children 
were in the homes of parents and 13 percent were 
with other relatives. All these figures raise a 
number of questions. Why were these children 
carried as active cases? Were they in their own 
homes or with relatives on the basis of a casework 
plan? Were they awaiting foster placement? 
Had they been returned to their own homes from 
foster care or institutions for delinquent chil- 
dren? Possibly the agencies believed that the 
children no longer needed close supervision or 
active casework and that the cases should be 
closed unless—particularly when the children 
were with relatives—the agency exercised legal 
custody that could not be terminated. 

The other children (29 percent) in this group 
of 8,300 included 1,186 who were in institutions 
ind who may have needed no attention from the 
wency. There seem to have been some errors, 
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however, in recording or reporting those without 
contact. The 469 children in adoptive homes and 
the 535 in foster-family boarding homes, for 
example, would presumably have had some 
agency contact within 15 months, though no con- 
tact was reported for them. 


Agency Contact With Parents 


Almost 69,000 children in 41 States who were 
living with relatives or were in foster care had 
parents who were alive and whose whereabouts 
was known. The States reported agency contacts 
with 71 percent of the parents within the past 
6 months and with 59 percent within the past 3 
months. For an additional 19 percent there had 
been contacts with the parents within 2 years. 

For 10 percent or nearly 7,000 of these children 
the agency had had no contact with parents for 
more than 2 years. The parent may have seen 
the child or communicated with him in some way. 
On that point the study produced no information. 
Moreover, the figures do not reveal the propor- 
tion of children who have one or both parents 
alive but who have been placed in the legal cus- 
tody of a public welfare agency by court action. 
In such instances, contacts with the parent may 
be more infrequent. 


Length of Agency Service 


Almost two-thirds (65 percent) of the children 
studied had been receiving service from the 
agency for less than 214 years since service had 
last been initiated. Some, of course, had received 
service at some earlier time. In general, the chil- 
dren in the most recent cases were, as might be 
expected, in the homes of parents or relatives, 
adoptive homes, and institutions for delinquent 
children. On the average, children living in the 
homes of their parents had been receiving service 
for 1.0 years, those in the homes of relatives for 
1.2 years, those in adoptive homes for 1.0 years, 
and those in institutions for delinquent children, 
1.1 years. 

About 12 percent or nearly 25,000 children— 
more than half of them in foster-family boarding 
homes—had been receiving service for more than 
61/4 years, and for about 800 children the service 
had continued for more than 16 years. The me- 
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TaBLE 4.—Children receiving child welfare services: Percentage distribution by whereabouts and by month of last contact or 
service by agency, March 31, 1959 
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: Total of | of rela- | | Depend-| ,- | Emo- | : | zz 
last contact eS | pete } | “Wagon ntti. Unmar- : . | Delin- | retarded | where 
parents | tives | Adoptive| Boarding] Free W ~ pee ried | hee quent and | 
| | Wor childr ec! mothers yrs een children |physically| 
| cenudren chudren | | disabled | 
| | | | | | 
Total, 43 States 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 10 
1959 | | | | | | | | 
ae 57 50 49 | 53 72 49 56 69 | 82 | 46 | 55 | 39 | 49 
POorUary.....-....<- 13 13 | 12 | 16 | 14 12 13 8 | 9 13 14 | 14 2 
a 7 8 | 9 | 10 | 5 | 7 | 11 | 4 2 | 7 | 9 | 7 | 8 
| | | | | | | } 
1958 | | | | | | | 
| 
December..-...-- ms 5 6 | 5 | 4 | 3 | 6 | 5 5 | 1 | 8 | 6 | 9 5 
November..._...-- 2 3 | 3 | 3 | a 3 2 | 1 1 4 | 3 3 | 2 
2 3 | a 3 | 1 | 3 | 3 2 | 1 | 5 | 2 | 3 | 2 
2 2 | 3 | 2 | 1 2) 1 | 1 | ta 2 | 2 | 4 | 3 
1 | 2 | 2 | 1 | 1 | 2 | 1 2 1 | 2 3 4 2 
1 1 | 2 | 1 | 1 | 2 | 1 | 1} @ | 2 | 1 | 2 2 
1 | 1 | 2 | (| | 2 | 1 | 1 | 0 | 1 | 1 | 2 1 
1 1 | ¥} @ 4 Hy | 1 | a rI 0 | 1 Q) | 1 | 1 
1 1 | 1 | @) | @) 1 1) 1 Q) | 4) 1 | 1 | 1 
1 1 | 1 | 1 | 1) | re 1 | 1) 0 | 1 | 1 | 1} 1 
February- 1 1 | Q) | 1) 1) 1 | 1) 1) 0 Q) | | 1 | 1 
January 1) Ms Q) | ee 1) Q) | 1 | 1) 1 | Q) | a) | 1 
No cont | | | | | 
2) 6 7 5 | 1 | 8 | 3 4 | *] i 3] 9 9 





1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


dians were 2.6 years of service for children in 
foster-family boarding homes, 2.0 years for those 
in free foster-family homes, and 3.3 years for 
those in wage or work homes. 

These figures on length of service relate to 
casework service by a public welfare agency and 
not to the total length of time a child has been 
“in care” in a foster-family home or an institu- 
tion. The percentages for the 60,039 children 
in foster-family boarding homes are, however, 
similar to those produced in a study by Maas 
and Engler of a much smaller sample (3,855) 
of children in foster care.* 

Among the children in the 45 States who had 
received service for more than 614 years, nearly 
equal proportions had parents who were married 
and living together; divorced, separated, or with 
one parent deserting; dead; or unmarried. 


CONCLUSION 


Although 220,812 children is a large number 
to include in any study, only tentative conclu- 
sions can be drawn for the country as a whole 
until comparable sample studies are made in such 
large States as California, New Jersey, New 


‘Henry S. Maas and Richard E. Engler, Jr., Children 
in Need of Parents, Columbia University Press, 1959. 
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York, and Pennsylvania. The study does, how- 
ever, raise certain questions. When the child's 
whereabouts is reported as unknown, for example, 
is the agency actually ignorant of the child’s 
whereabouts? Has the child temporarily run 
away from a foster-family home or institution 
and is an effort being made to find him? Is the 
child in legal custody only? Is this a supple- 
mentary service case in which the reporting 
agency is only making payment and another 
agency giving service, or is this an inaccurate 
report from a case record? 

A report of no agency contact with the parent 
of a child in foster care when at least one parent 
is alive and his whereabouts known raises more 
complicated questions. Although the parent 
may have surrendered the child to someone else 
or may have been temporarily deprived of legal 
custody because of neglect or abuse, the agency 
still has an obligation to keep in touch with him. 
Some other agency—probably a voluntary agency 
not included in this study—may, of course, be 
in touch with the parent, or the child and the 
parent may have been in touch frequently. 

Special studies, in greater detail, need to be 
made of the 25,000 children who had been re- 
ceiving casework service for more than 614 years 
and especially for the 13,000 children in foster- 
family boarding homes and the 2,000 in homes 
for dependent and neglected children. These 
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are children who, according to Maas and Engler, 
are “in danger of staying in foster care through- 
out their childhood years.” 

Future studies should distinguish between the 
child whose parents have requested help and the 
child of neglectful or abusing parents. Perhaps 
other details or types of service can be identified, 
such as service for children in their own homes 
for whom foster care is being planned, children 
in conflict with the law, and children who have 
returned home after placement in foster care or 
after commitment to a training school for de- 
linquent children. 

There are other questions that need answers. 
Why are children living with relatives when they 
have parents alive, married, and presumably 
living together? Why are children of married 
parents given for adoption? Why are children 
less than 15 months old in foster-family board- 
ing homes and in institutions for dependent or 
neglected children ? 

The study shows that cases of children in in- 
stitutions for dependent or neglected children 


had been initiated more recently than some other 
cases. Does this mean that public welfare agen- 
cies are undertaking casework for children 
already in institutions? that children are placed 
by public welfare agencies in institutions mainly 
for short-term care? that foster homes are scarce 
and vacant beds in institutions plentiful? Or 
is there a swing back to considering institutional 
care as more beneficial in certain situations and 
are the public agencies planning the type of 
placement for the child on a diagnostic basis, 
determining for a particular child whether a 
foster-family home or an institution is better? 

Despite these unanswered questions, the study 
has produced valuable information on public 
child welfare programs in most of the States. 
For a large group of children it has led to the 
type of generalization that has not been pub- 
lished on a national scale during the past 15 
years. It should be followed in the near future 
by a carefully planned sample study that will 
yield information that is more clearly representa- 
tive of the country as a whole. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 

sulted partly from the provision in the 1960 
amendments to the Social Security Act making 
benefits payable to disabled workers under age 
50 and to their dependents. More than 30,000 
disabled workers under age 50 and more than 
35,000 wives, husbands, and children of these 
workers received benefits for November, the first 
month for which these benefits were payable. 
About 640,000 disabled workers and dependents 
were receiving monthly benefits at the end of 
November, 314 years after disability benefits were 
first payable. 

Another factor in the November increase was 
the large number of awards (18,900) attributable 
to the provision in the 1960 amendments under 
which a worker needs, for fully insured status, 
only 1 quarter of coverage for every 3 calendar 
quarters elapsing after 1950 instead of 1 quarter 
for every 2. The total number of awards under 
this provision has now reached 25,800. 

The number of retired workers receiving old- 
age benefits exceeded 8 million for the first time 
in November. It had taken 1514 years from the 
time monthly benefits were first payable to reach 
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the 4-million mark; it took only about 514 years 
to double that total. 

Monthly benefits were being paid at the end of 
November at a monthly rate of $924.8 million, of 
which $689.4 million went to retired workers and 
their families. Survivor monthly _ benefits 
amounted to $190.0 million; $99.6 million was 
going to widowed mothers and children and $90.4 
million to aged widows, widowers, and parents. 
Monthly benefits to disabled workers and their 
families totaled $45.4 million. 


Benefit Awards Rise Sharply 


Monthly benefits were awarded to 251,600 per- 
sons in November, 95,000 more than in October 
and more than in any other month since April 
1958. Child’s benefits were awarded to a record 
high of 60,800 persons, including about 28,300 
children of disabled-worker beneficiaries under 
age 50. Disability benefits were awarded to 32,- 
700 disabled workers under age 50 and to 10,700 
who were aged 50-64. The total of 43,400 was 
more than the number awarded in any other 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Special Issue Investmenrs of OASDI 
Trust Funds* 

Ever since the inception of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system in 1937, 
the investments of its available funds have been 
restricted to interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or obligations whose principal 
and interest are guaranteed by the United States. 
The latter category includes only a relatively 
small number of issues, and none have ever been 
purchased for the trust funds. The investments 
in the former category can be either in special 
issues—legally designated as “public debt obliga- 
tions for purchase by the Trust Funds”—or in 
any other securities of the Federal Government, 
bought either on the open market or at issue. 
In the past, some regular issues have been pur- 
chased, both on the open market and at the time 
they were offered to the general public, but they 
have represented only a small proportion of the 
invested assets of the trust funds (16 percent on 
June 30, 1960). Most of the investments have 
thus been in special issues. 

The statute has always made specific provision 
as to the interest rate that should be borne by 
special issues. The present law, however, does 
not provide for any specific maturity dates or 
schedules for these special issues but rather 
merely states that they “shall have maturities 
fixed with due regard for the needs of the Trust 
Funds.” The maturity scheduling of the in- 
vestments, as well as their interest rates, strongly 
affects the amounts received in interest earnings. 
If, for example, a substantial portion of the 
special issues were frozen in relatively low-rate, 
longer-term maturities at the beginning of a 
period of rising interest rates, the interest in- 
come of the trust funds might be substantially 
less than would otherwise have been the case. 


INTEREST BASIS 


The Social Security Act of 1935 provided that 
the special issues for the old-age reserve account 





*Prepared by Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, Social 
Security Administration. 
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should bear an interest rate of 3 percent. The 
1939 amendments changed the basis of the in- 
terest rate, effective January 1940, so that (be- 
cause of rounding down to the next lower 1% of 
1 percent) it was slightly less than the average 
coupon rate of all interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States—that is, the rate of interest 
borne by the obligations, on which the periodic 
(usually semiannual) coupons are based. Under 
the 1956 amendments (effective in October), 
these special issues carried an interest rate about 
equivalent—because of rounding to the nearest 
lg of 1 percent—to the average coupon rate of all 
the longer-term (issued for 5 or more years) 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, 

Under the 1960 amendments, effective in Oc- 
tober, these special issues bear an interest rate 
about equivalent (because of rounding to the 
nearest 4g of 1 percent) to the average market- 
yield rate of all longer-term (4 or more years 
to call or maturity from the end of the month 
preceding the month of issue of the special is- 
sues) interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States. 

The interest rates for special issues at various 
periods beginning with January 1940, when the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund re- 
placed the old-age reserve account,’ have been 
as follows: 


Period Rate (percent) 
January 1090-Aneust 10812225. c ec cceceseces 2% 
September 1941—April. 1042... 222 onsseeee 2% 
May I942-July 308 os ee ceceneeesetios 2% 
August 1942—-November 1942__...-.__._______~_-- 2% 
Deceniber 1942-April 1943 222.22 oc cence cecueke 2 
May 1046-July 10162225. nk eee ease ees 1% 
Augast 19146-September 1047 ~22222...-22cccsece> 2 
October 10%i—Jume 1961 =... i ececcccse se 2 
July 195l-Pebrndry 1964 =... 2 ca 2% 
March 1963=May 9064 oo ewe ceeeceen do cnsecense 2% 
June 1954—Auenst 1956 22. chs eeccnncccgeceseske 2% 
September 1955-March 1956__.-_.-.._-.----------- 2% 
Ageil $06G=Junbe 10562... = 5 ee es 2% 
July 1958-September 1960 .......-..........-<.=- 2 
OTN UN nn ee 35 
NGVEIINED TU00) 225250. Boe oo i eee, 3% 
DeGeMNCE AICO s626 hoes cewee seen eee eee 4 
Januaty 4068 on ee ee 35 


The special-issue interest rate was_ initially 


1The disability insurance trust fund began operations 
in January 1957. 
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214 percent in 1940. As large volumes of long- 
term Government bonds were floated to finance 
the war effort, the rate gradually decreased and 
reached a low of 17% percent in the period May 
1943-July 1946. Thereafter it rose to a level of 
2144-288 percent in the period July 1951-March 
1956. There was then a gradual rise to 25¢ per- 
cent for the months from July 1958 to September 
1960, which was the last month before the new 
basis provided by the 1960 amendments went into 
effect. 

For the first month in which the 1956 change 
in the interest basis was effective, there was no 
change in the rate actually made available to 
the trust fund. Under the conditions then pre- 
vailing, the new method of basing the rate on 
longer-term obligations rather than on all obli- 
gations produced a slightly lower unrounded rate, 
but the change in the rounding procedure pro- 
duced a final result that was exactly the same 
as the previous basis would have produced. In 
most subsequent months the new interest basis 
produced a somewhat lower rate, however, than 
would have developed under the former basis. 
The difference was as much as 5% of 1 percent 
during January-July 1960. 

The new basis under the 1960 amendments 
produced a sharp increase in the special-issue 
interest rate. The rate was 35¢ percent for 
October, 8 34 percent for November, and 4 per- 
cent for December—all appreciably in excess of 
the 2 5g-percent rate in effect for September and 
the rates that would have been in effect under 
the old basis for October (2 54 percent), Novem- 
ber (2 84 percent), and December (2 34 percent). 

The new interest basis for special issues will 
produce substantially increased interest income 
to the trust funds in the near future on new in- 
vestments made. It should be noted, however, 
that the investments of the trust funds as of 
September 30, 1960, are spread out over a 15- 
year maturity schedule and bear fixed interest 
rates of either 2 14 percent or 2 5 percent, 
which will not be affected by the new basis. 


MATURITY SCHEDULING 


In the early years of operation of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund (and its pred- 
ecessor, the old-age reserve account), the special 
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issues were for periods of 5 years when issued at 
the end of a fiscal year or for the period up to 
the end of the fourth following fiscal year when 
issued during a fiscal year. Beginning at the 
close of the fiscal year 1943-44, special issues 
were “rolled over” annually or, in other words, 
were reissued at the beginning of each fiscal year 
and so had a maturity length of 1 year at most. 
All special issues acquired before June 30, 1944, 
were allowed to mature according to their 
original maturity dates (except when advance 
redemption was necessary to provide cash for the 
operations of the program). Under the 1956 
amendments the needs of the trust fund were 
to be considered in determining the maturities 
of the special issues purchased, and the Treasury 
Department then established the policy of spread- 
ing out the maturity dates of the special issues 
of the trust funds, to be accomplished over a 
period of years. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1957-58, the spe- 
cial issues of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund were subdivided as follows: about 56 
percent in 1-year obligations and 44 percent 
approximately equally divided into nine groups 
of issues maturing at the end of 2-10 years. The 
same general situation also prevailed for the 
disability insurance trust fund at that time, 
except that 67 percent of the special issues were 
in l-year issues and 33 percent about equally 
spread over issues maturing in 2-10 years. 

At the end of fiscal years 1958-59 and 1959- 
60, the situation somewhat different; in 
general, the special issues of both trust funds 
were equally spread over issues maturing at the 
end of each year for the next 15 years. 


was 


Thus, the present maturity pattern is one 
equally spread over 15 years. This spread has 
been accomplished, on the whole, by making any 
new investments in special issues within the 
fiscal year for only the period up to the end of 
the fiscal year. Any redemptions necessary in 
the year to meet current disbursements have been 
made first from the issues of less than 1 year’s 
duration and then, if there are no such fractional- 
year issues, from the full-year special issues that 
mature at the earliest date. 

At the end of the fiscal year, all fractional- 
year issues and the regular full-year issues ma- 
turing at .hat time have been reinvested in full- 
year issues that, when added to the existing 
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full-year issues, result as closely as possible in a 
uniform maturity distribution over the next 15 
years. To accomplish this result, of course, the 
initial issues have been in 15-year obligations, 
in order to “match” the annual amounts of the 
other 14 series of full-year issues that had pre- 
viously been purchased, and then any amounts 
still available have been spread over all special 
issues of the 15 years so as to have more or less 
equal amounts maturing each year. 

The experience from June 30, 1959, to June 
30, 1960, is an example of how this procedure 
has operated. The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund on the earlier date had special 
issues that were divided almost equally into 15 
durations (actually $1,133 million for each of 
the durations 2-15 and $1,365 million for dura- 
tion 1). During the fiscal year 1959-60 the 
trust fund decreased, although not continuously, 
by about $700 million and some special issues 
had to be redeemed in advance of their estab- 
lished maturity date. The redemption was made 
not only for fractional-year issues acquired dur- 
ing the year but also for some of the full-year 
issues maturing at the end of the fiscal year and 
for some maturing at the end of the next fiscal 
year. 

As a result, at the end of the fiscal year 1959- 
60, the full-year issues maturing at the end of 
the fiscal year 1960-61 had dropped to $764 
million, while all the later-duration issues were 
still in the amount of $1,133 million for each 
year of maturity. The amount available for 
reinvestment on June 30, 1960, was $920 million, 
all of which was placed in special issues with a 
15-year duration since this amount was less than 
the uniform level of $1,133 million for previous 
issues of 2-14 years’ duration at that time. 

In contrast, the disability insurance trust fund 
grew during the fiscal year 1959-60 by about 
$500 million, and at the end of the year the uni- 
form amounts of $100.5 million for special issues 
with durations 2-15 at the beginning of the year 
(the amount for duration 1 then was slightly 
higher—about $126.5 million) had not been 
changed. The amount available for investment 
on June 30, 1960, from both fractional-year and 
full-year special issues that then became due, was 
far in excess of the uniform amount of the spe- 
cial issues for durations 1-14 (at that time). As 
a result, special issues of all durations were ac- 
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quired in such a fashion that there would be 
virtually a uniform amount for each of the 15 
durations—that is, about $132.9 million for dura- 
tions 2-15 and $156.9 million for duration 1. 


Family Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status, June 30, 1960* 


During the year ended June 30, 1960, the num- 
ber of families receiving monthly benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program increased by almost 809,000. At the 
end of the fiscal year, monthly benefits were 
being paid to at least one person in 10.5 million 
families (table 1). Retired-worker families, 
which made up 74 percent of the total, numbered 
7.8 million—about 517,000 more than a year 
earlier. The number of survivor families in- 
creased 196,000 to 2.4 million and represented 
22 percent of all beneficiary families. An in- 
crease of 96,000 brought the number of disabled- 
worker families to 371,000 at the close of the 
year. The disabled workers in these beneficiary 
families were aged 50-64; benefits for disabled 
workers under age 50 (provided by the 1960 
amendments) were first payable for November 
1960. 


MODERATE RISE IN AVERAGE BENEFITS 


Average family benefits at the end of June 1960 
showed moderate increases from the correspond- 
ing averages of a year earlier. The reasons were 
(1) the growing proportion of benefits computed 
on the basis of earnings after 1950 and (2) the 
increasing number computed under the provi- 
sions of the 1954 amendments that permit, in 
the computation of the average monthly wage, 
the dropping of as many as 5 years of lowest 
covered earnings and, in addition, any period of 
total disability. 

Payments to retired workers without depend- 
ents also receiving benefits averaged $79.20 for 
men and $59.30 for women. Among families 
consisting of a retired worker and his aged 
wife, the average was $123.40. The average bene- 


* Prepared in the Division of Program Analysis, Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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fit for aged-widow families was $57.20, and for 
families consisting of a widowed mother and two 
children it was $173.00. 

The average benefits being paid to disabled 
workers who had no dependents also receiving 
benefits were $92.30 for men and $76.40 for 
women. For families composed of a disabled 
worker, a young wife, and one or more children, 
the average benefit was $186.10. 

Families with benefits computed on the basis 
of earnings after 1950 had considerably higher 
average benefits than those whose benefits were 
based on earnings after 1936 (table 2). Among 
retired-worker families whose benefits were based 
on post-1950 earnings, the average benefits being 
paid were $89.10 for a man with no dependents, 


$66.20 for a woman with no dependents, and 
$132.60 for a retired worker and his aged wife. 

At the end of June 1960, about 69 percent of 
all retired-worker families were receiving bene- 
fits based on earnings after 1950. This propor- 
tion will undoubtedly increase, since earnings 
after 1950 were used for about 87 percent of the 
old-age benefits awarded in the year ended June 
30, 1960, and higher percentages are expected 
among the awards of future years. 

For survivor families, the average benefits 
based on earnings after 1950 were $68.40 for 
aged-widow families and $198.90 for families 
consisting of a widowed mother and two chil- 
dren. Only 38 percent of the aged-widow fami- 
lies were receiving benefits based on earnings 


TaBLE 1.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries receiving benefits and average monthly benefit in current-payment 


status at end of June 1959 and 1960, by family group 


(Numbers in thousands] 





June 30, 1959 June 30, 1960 






























































































































Family classification of beneficiaries receiving benefits Average | Average 
Number of | Number of} monthly | Number of | Numberof| monthly 
families |beneficiaries| amount families {beneficiaries} amount 
per family per family 
NE idee SUS cass sued as Boe ores ood a 9,727.8 13,181.4 | eee | 10,536.4 | pt ff eee ee 
EE DEE ccc dcaciecibetcmnbndbimadeudeluwesaten esa) 7,295.6 9,636.6 Se ee 7,813.0 pe Sf ere 
Te OTe RPE Ne TT TT TN Era 5,149.6 | 5,149.6 | $68.20 | 5,539.3 | 5,530.3 $69.50 
eck SSS oats ss Sa a an a dada cs aa nae etal aladladaal aie aaa 2,696.5 2,696.5 77.20 2,843.8 2,843.8 79.20 
a ee oe cee 2,453.1 2,453.1 58.30 2,695.5 | 2,695.5 59.30 
EE __ OR SEI PLEO RRR SE 1,981.1 3,962.2 120.70 2,084.4 | 4,168.8 123.40 
es Sn es 88 5 oc cnccndakaedipicuabeaanenawasemaeen ot 1.4 115.7 8 1.6 118.80 
Worker and aged dependent husband. .........cccccccccccoceccccecocceccececccece 14.6 29.2 103.10 14.4 28.8 105.50 
RY llth POP BW CNG 6 acs sais andchacsseuscnbacn bck oaneasswuealucauced 37.5 87.4 118.30 50.2 114.5 120.10 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children__.....-..-.--.-------------.-- 11.7 36.0 155.70 14.2 43.4 159.40 
Waeber, YOURE Wild, aud 1 OF MONG CHIRGTON . cccccccenaccacsncecsscensceucacanunen 100.2 370.2 148.10 109.5 399.6 153.90 
Worker, husband, and 1 or more children................................--------- a 6 123.10 <2 | 6 126.00 
NNN acacia diabetic 2,157.0 | 3,188.6 |............ $206) 3,40.7 L_____. 
I ey ee aaa Oe Tee ERT RE ny ee ee IR 1,311.0 1,311.0 56.20 1,456.0 1,456.0 57.20 
Po ee ee ear a eee 9.1 18.7 110.00 13.2 27.2 112.90 
Aged widow and 1 or 2 aged dependent parents..... 22.2. eee 1 a 129.10 2 4 130.90 
UTR 1.8 1.8 52.90 2.0 2.0 53.50 
Me OER LO TINO CNC a 5 cared canes Aaecehaduiconidewbl (2) (?) 92.40 (?) ol 93.60 
I I a a 1.3 1.1 54.90 1.0 1.0 56.00 
RE MIE GE ORIN occ scneacaasecessckeas dua eens 154.8 309.6 128.30 164.6 329.2 131.30 
EEE EGET TAMRON 105.9 317.7 168.60 109.6 328.8 173.00 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children. .-..-...2 22-22-22 e eee eee cece cen ee 104.2 499.2 176.00 111.8 537.3 181.20 
Widowed mother, 1 or more children, and 1 or 2 aged dependent narents__...__-.- 2 8 217.10 5 2.0 221.30 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children. ._.-__.------- ue ain 3 8 165.70 3 9 167.50 
has a alg re ae ens eh ea ee 8 a i ia | 74.4 274.4 56.30 288.8 288.8 57.70 
SRE Speer CP 106.2 212.4 99.80 113.1 226.2 102.70 
_. _. SS ee re eet eer re 35.7 107.1 127.60 36.5 109.5 131.30 
IIIT SUTIN sinc etal deceit ie en daca chcmmigbaanhlle etidibeciaes acd 21.5 96.0 145.70 21.9 98.5 150.50 
lor more children and 1 or 2 aged dependent parents___.............-....-.--____- .4 8 135.90 9 2.0 138.80 
laged dependent parent__ 28.6 28.6 58.70 30.5 30.5 60.40 
aged dependent parents. 1.7 3.4 103.40 ; 3.4 106.20 
275.2 | eee 370.8 | ers 
235.7 | 235.7 87.90 298.2 298.2 88.20 
179.0 179.0 91.70 220.8 220.8 92.30 
56.7 56.7 75.90 77.4 77.4 76.40 
12.9 25.8 135.30 19.7 39.4 136.30 
3 4 132.60 3 6 133.30 
BS 2 116.10 2 4 117.40 
ies aie i ae ceebaiasa eeadohinagiian 6.2 15.5 153.00 16.3 39.9 154.60 
(2) an 202.60 1 3 204.80 
Yorker, young wife, and 1 or more children 20.0 83.5 184.90 36.0 142.7 186.10 
‘Benefits of children were being withheld. ? Less than 50. 
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TasLe 2.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries receiving benefits and average monthly benefit in current-payment 
status at end of June 1960, for selected family groups, by starting date used in benefit computation 


{Numbers in thousands] 





















Total Based on earnings after 1950 | Based on earnings after 1936 
Family classification of beneficiaries Average | Average | | Average 
for selected family groups | Number of’ Number of| monthly | Numberof) Numberof|. monthly | Number of! Number of} monthly 
families beneficiaries) amount families beneficiaries) amount families beneficiaries}; amount 
per family per family | | per family 
| } > 
Retired-worker families: | , 
Worker only 5,539.3 $69.50 3,643.1 3,643.1 $78.30 | 1,896.2 | 1,896.2 $52.70 
2,843.8 79.20 1,928.3 | 1,928.3 89.10 | 915.5 | 915.5 58.40 
2° 695.5 | 59.30 1,714.8 | 1,714.8 66.20 980.7 | 980.7 47.40 
Worker and aged Wile........<<<<s00<0-0s<- 2,084.4 | 123.40 1,583.6 | 3,167.2 132.60 500.8 | 1,001.6 94.20 
Survivor families: | | | } } 
LAE eee a Cen eel 1,456.0 57.20 553.4 | 553.4 | 68.40 902.6 | 902.6 50.40 
Widowed mother and 2 children._.......-- 109.6 | 173.00 75.6 226.8 198.90 34.0 102.0 106.10 
Disabled-worker families: 

Worker only_............. 298.2 88.20 225.3 225.3 93.70 72.9 72.9 71.10 
See a 220.8 92.30 | 171.0 171.0 97.60 49.8 | 49.8 74.10 
Pon te eae ene ae 77.4 76.40 | 54.3 54.3 81.40 23.1 | 23.1 64.60 

Worker, young wife, and 1 or more eed 36.0 186.10 28.9 114.4 199.70 | 7.8 | 28.3 130.10 

| | 








after 1950. This low proportion reflects the 
large number of benefits payable to (1) widows 
aged 62 and over whose husbands had died 
before April 1952 and (2) widows whose hus- 
bands had retired as old-age beneficiaries before 
April 1952 and have since died with no employ- 
ment after March 1952. Benefits cannot be based 
on earnings after 1950 in either case. 

Among disabled-worker families, the average 
benefits based on post-1950 earnings were $97.60 
for a man with no dependents, $81.40 for a 
woman with no dependents, and $199.70 for a 
disabled worker, his young wife, and one or 
more children. 





Civil Service Retirement Act 
Amendments, 1960* 


Several laws affecting the civil-service retire- 
ment system were enacted during the second 
Session of the Eighty-Sixth Congress. They in- 
clude provisions (1) liberalizing treatment of 
employee contributions after attainment of suf- 
ficient service to build up a maximum annuity, 
(2) liberalizing the final annuity computation 
for reemployed annuitants, (3) revising the sys- 
tem of starting and ending dates for accrual of 
annuities, (4) providing health benefits for re- 
tired employees, (5) changing coverage provi- 
sions for certain minor groups, and (6) 
liberalizing benefits for Members of Congress 
and their employees. 


*Prepared by John P. Jones, Division of the Actuary. 
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EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Public Law 86-622, approved July 12, 1960, 
provides that if the employee is credited with 
sufficient service to receive the maximum an- 
nuity (80 percent of the highest 5-year average 
salary) his contributions are credited thereafter 
toward any deposit due for noncontributory 
service. About 41 years and 11 months of serv- 
ice are ordinarily required to earn the maximum 
annuity; slightly less service is required if the 
average salary is less than $5,000. 

If the employee has no noncontributory service 
or if contributions made after earning the maxi- 
mum annuity exceed the total deposits due, the 
remaining contributions are used to purchase 
additional annuities in the same manner as under 
the existing provisions for voluntary purchase 
of additional annuities. Contributions made 
after earning the maximum annuity will earn in- 
terest at 3 percent. (Regular employee contri- 
butions do not earn interest after December 31, 
1956, if the employee has 5 or more years of 
service.) This law is applicable to contributions 
by present employees made before the date of 
enactment; it does not apply to employees re- 
tired before the date of enactment. 


ANNUITY COMPUTATION FOR 
REEMPLOYED ANNUITANTS 


Public Law 86-622 also liberalized provisions 
for benefits payable on the final retirement of 
reemployed annuitants, who generally continue 
to receive their annuity check during reemploy- 
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ment but do not contribute to the retirement 


fund. Previously, the reemployed annuitant 
serving full time and continuously for at least 
1 year would become entitled to a special sup- 
plemental annuity, based on the period of re- 
employment only and depending on the average 
salary earned during reemployment. 

If the annuitant’s full-time reemployment ex- 
tends for a period of at least 5 years, he now may 
choose between the existing provision and a new 
option that provides for a complete recomputa- 
tion of the annuity, using all the employee’s 
service and his highest 5-year average salary, 
which may be improved by his salary as a re- 
employed annuitant. By choosing the recom- 
putation, the annuitant may increase benefits 
payable to his surviving family; the supplemen- 
tal annuity cannot be used to provide or increase 
survivor benefits. 

Under either option full credit for the period 
of reemployment requires deposit of an amount 
equal to normal employee contributions for the 


period of reemployment, with interest at 3 per- 
cent. 


ANNUITY STARTING AND ENDING DATES 


Public Law 86-713, approved September 6, 
1960, revises the basis for annuity starting and 
ending dates. All retirement annuities will now 
commence the day after separation or cessation 
of pay and will terminate on the day of death. 
Survivor annuities will begin the day after the 
death of the active or retired employee and will 
terminate as of the end of the month preceding 
death or other terminating event. Previously, 
retirement annuities began on the first of the 
month following separation or cessation of pay 
and ended as of the end of the month preceding 
death; survivor annuities commenced on the first 
day of the month of death of the employee an- 
nuitant (the first day of the month after death 
of the nonretired employee) and terminated as 
of the end of the month preceding death or other 
terminating event. For the retired worker and 
his family, the new method generally results in a 
larger total of annuity payments, since the re- 
tirement annuity is of longer duration and the 
survivor arinuity (which generally is less in total 
than the retirement annuity) begins at the later 
date of termination of the retirement annuity. 
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HEALTH BENEFITS FOR RETIRED WORKERS 

Public Law 86-724, approved September 8, 
1960, provides health benefits (on an elective 
basis) to some 400,000 retired Government em- 
ployees now on the civil-service or other Federal 
civilian retirement rolls. Coverage is provided 
under this act for those annuitants who would 
have been covered under the 1959 act for active 
employees! if they had not retired before the 
effective date. Survivor annuitants are similarly 
treated. The retiree generally must have had at 
least 12 years of Federal service (only 5 years 
is required for disability annuitants) and must 
have retired on an immediate annuity. 

The Civil Service Commission administers the 
Government-wide health benefits program, enter- 
ing into a contract for health benefits with a 
selected single carrier. The Government will 
contribute $3 a month for a single retiree and 
twice this amount for a family; the annuitant’s 
share, which will be deducted from his monthly 
check, is expected to be $3 or more for each single 
individual and $6 or more for each family. 
There will be a single scale of benefits, offering 
basic and major medical coverage. 

The annuitant may choose, however, to con- 
tinue the health plan he already has, if the car- 
rier is qualified, or to obtain other qualified 
health insurance coverage. In this case, the 
Government will help pay for his private health 
plan by adding to his annuity checks the same 
Government contribution that will be paid in the 
Government-wide program, except that the 
amount may not exceed the monthly premium 
for his health program. The retired employee 
program becomes effective July 1, 1961. Some- 
time after March 1, 1961, annuitants will be given 
the opportunity to elect coverage under the 
Government-wide or private-plan options or to 
reject health coverage. 


COVERAGE PROVISIONS 


Two laws affecting general coverage provisions 
were enacted during 1960. Under Public Law 
86-415 (approved April 8, 1960), after June 30, 
1960, reserve officers of the Public Health Service 
are no longer covered under the civil-service re- 


tirement program but, instead, under the retire- 


1See the Bulletin, November 1959, page 2. 
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ment system for commissioned officers of the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health Service. 
Public Law 86-568 (approved July 1, 1960) 
extends to agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation county committee employees coverage 
under the civil-service retirement, Federal em- 
ployees group life insurance, and Federal em- 
ployees health benefit programs. 

Public Health Service Reserve Officers will 
continue their old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance coverage under the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act of 1956, which 
extended contributory coverage to military per- 
sonnel beginning January 1, 1957. These officers 
may elect to use any service from January 1, 
1957, through June 30, 1960, for civil-service an- 
nuity rights or old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits, but not both. County com- 
mittee employees will no longer be covered under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Minimum service requirements for payment of 
benefits to Members of Congress (who may elect 
to be covered under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act) were liberalized by two acts passed during 
1960. Public Law 86-622 provides a special de- 
ferred retirement benefit for Members of Con- 
gress, with the annuity to begin at age 50. The 
Member must have had 20 years of service, in- 
cluding at least 10 years in Congress. The basic 
annuity is computed according to the special 
formula applying to Members of Congress, then 
reduced according to existing provisions of the 
Act, which require a 1-percent reduction for 
each year the retiring employee is under age 60, 
down to age 55, and then 2 percent per year— 
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or thus a 15-percent reduction for retirement at 
age 50. The previously existing provision for 
immediate involuntary retirement of Members at 
age 50 with 20 years of service is modified so 
that service in at least nine Congresses may be 
substituted for the 20-year service requirement. 

Public Law 86-604 makes it possible for a 
retired Member of Congress to obtain credit for 
service as a Federal employee performed after 
his service as a Member. Previously, the word- 
ing of the law allowed retirement credit only 
for general service performed before service as 
a Member, unless subsequent service was for at 
least 5 years. In addition, minimum service re- 
quirements for annuity payments to Members are 
modified so that the previous requirement of 5 
years of Member service is revised to 5 years of 
combined civilian service (including service as 
a Member, general employee, or congressional 
employee). The service requirement for payment 
of benefits to survivors of Members had pre- 
viously been revised in similar manner (Public 
Law 85-772). 

Public Law 86-604 also revises, for Members 
of Congress and their employees, the method of 
crediting additional service as a general em- 
ployee. Previously, any general employee serv- 
ice of a Member or congressional employee 
would be credited to the three sections of the 
basic annuity formula (relating to the first 5 
years of service, the second 5 years, and service 
in excess of 10 years) without reference to serv- 
ice as a Member or as a congressional employee. 
Now the period of service as a Member or as a 
congressional employee is counted in determin- 
ing the appropriate section of the annuity 
formula, so that, for example, 2 Member with 
10 or more years of Member service will receive 
credit in the third section of the formula for any 
additional service as a general employee. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 10, 1961] 



















































































| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and | ; Tem- | 
disability benefits! } Survivor benefits porary | Rail- 
j | goon road 
Year | Monthly Lump-sum ? benefits, | | Vet- | Unem- 
~~, Total | Rail- Civil | Voter — | State | erans’ | ploy- 
mon Social | road | Service | ."C%T | a | nem- | jaws'¢ | legis | ment 
Security Retire- | Com- | yee Social — ane bey 9 | antes po lation " | Insur- 
Act | ment mis- | an A P ocia 08 | ce | an - | Socia . men ance 
| Act | sion? | tration *| Security| Retire- | om- minis- Secur- | Other Insur- | | Act? 
| | | Acté ment mis- tra- ity Act | ance | 
| | | Act’ sion ? tion® | | Act® | | 
Number of beneficiaries 
| 10,353.5 521.9 | 347.6 | 2,968.0| 3,200.8 245.3 | 141.6 | cay | 57.2 | 13.3 | 32.2 | 1,354.9 3.9 90.3 
10, 392.2 522.8 | 349.9 | 2,972.1} 3,311.7 245.9 142.5 | 1,221.7 62.2 | 15.3 36.1 | 1,626.2 4.2 83.4 
| | | | | 
| | | 
| 10,450.1 526.4 | 352.4 | 2,970.1 | 3,330.1 | 246.9 | 143.3 | (#3) 59.7 | 14.4 | 34.1 | 1,906.4 4.1) 73.6 
10, 503.7 529.4 | 55.1 | 2,971.6 | 3,346.9 | 247.3 | 144.7| = (13) 59.4 | 14.4 | 28.6 | 1,975.9 2.1 | 74.6 
10, 593.1 532.6 | 357.0 | 2,973.1 | 3,368.7 248.5 | 145.9 | 1,220.0 77.8 | 19.5 | 29.4 2,078.1 «lk 73.0 
| 10,664.4 534.5 | 359.5 2,980.5 | 3,393.3 | 249.4 147.3} (12) 72.8 | 17.2 | Ha) 1,3066 .......... 48.6 
--| 10,733.65 | 537.1 | 361.8 | 2,993.2] 3,415.0 249.9 | 148.6 | — (#2) 71.9 | 17.6 | Tie! | ee 35.6 
10,818.3 540.6 | 363.7 | 3,009.2 | 3,443.5 251.3 149.5 | 1,262.0 70.5 | 16.3 | 22.4} 1,519.9 35.9 
10, 909.0 543.1 | 365.6 | 3,022.1 | 3,467.0 251.8 | 150.5 (12) 63.5 | 13.4 | 21.0 | 1,460.5 | 43.6 
| 10,975.4 546.4 367.0 | 3,037.0 | 3,488.9 | 253.1 151.4 | (12) 66.9 16.2 | 33.5 | 1,475.7 | 68.4 
11,024.2 550.2 371.0} 3,050.3 | 3,501.5 | 253.8 | 152.3} 1,280.0 63.3 14.4 | 34.3 | 1,492.7 106.0 
11,071.8 551.5 374.3 | 3,059.4 | 3,505.0 254.8 153.1 | (12 52.0 14.3 | 33.8 | 1,468.2 86.6 
11,199.6 551.1 | 376.4 | 3,064.3 | 3,530.9 | 255.3 | 153.8 (12) 60.0 | 15.6 | 36.8 | 1,684.4 90.5 
u | ! | | | | | 
. Amount of benefits 
940....|$1, 183,462 ; $17,150 ; $114,166 ; $62,019 , $317,851 , $6,371 | j 
1941...) 1,079,648 | 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 | 320,561 | 23,644 | } 
ba 1,124,351 | 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 | 39,523 | } 
1943....} 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 | 331,350/ 55,152 | 
1944....| 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279) 73,451 | 
1945....| 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 99,651 
1946....| 5,135, 413 222,320 | 149,188 | 94,585 1,268,984 127,933 
1947....| 4,658.540 | 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 149,179 % A | 33,115 | $11,368 | 776,165 | 
1948....| 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,582 11,711,182 | 171,837 | > | 413,912 j } 82,1 0,843 | 793,265 > | 
1949.-..| 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 1,692,215 | 196,586 | 39,257 | 4,317 | 477,406 | 33,158 | 31,771 | 30,103 1,737,279 | 430,194 | 103, 596 
1950....| 5,196,761 | 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 | 43,884 | 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 33,578 | 28,099 1,373,426 | 34,653 | 59,804 
1951....| 5,503,855 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 | 506,803 | 49,527 | 14,014] 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 26,297 | 840,411 | 2,234 20,217 
1952....| 6,285,237 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 591,504 | 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,208 | 37,251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953....| 7,353,396 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 1,840,437 | 743,536 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1054....| 9,455,374 2, 697, 982 | 428, 298,126 |1,921,380 | 879,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 | 92,229 | 41,480 | 49,173 2,026,866 | 107,666 | 157,088 
1955....|10,275,552 3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 2,057,515 1,207,541 | 121,847 | 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 | 42,233 | 51,945 (1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
1956....|11,193,067 4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 2,101,798 1,244,07 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
1957....|13, 560,263 5,744,490 | ,501 | 474,841 2,180,509 1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,278 51,292 1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
1958....|17,511,784 6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 2,382,215 1,720,146 | 153,947 | 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 56,043 | 51,920 3,979,663 82,035 | 228,824 
1950....|18, 157,957 8,063,765 | 657,209 | 641,914 2,474,428 2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 | 818,984 | 171,295 | 66,487 | 66,160 2,617,913 | 17,391 | 224,536 
| | | | | | | | | 
1959 | | | | | | | | | | 
Nov....) 1,475,375 | 667,714 | 56,750| 55,406 | 207,780} 172,760; 15,700 | 8,092 68,258 | 12,054 | 5, 246 | 6,108 | 177,456 358 | 21,693 
.---| 1,536,502 | 670,930 | 56,847 56,165 | 209,539 | 174,214 15,756 | 8, 251 | 68,535 | 13,080 | 5,803 | 6,614 | 231,145 417 | 19, 206 
160 | | | | | | | | | | | | 
Jan....| 1,553,357 | 676,353 57,285 | 56,205 | 207,037) 175,538 | 15,843 | 8,312 | 68,629 12,558 | 5, 406 | 5,709 | 
Feb....) 1,569,036 | 681,263 | 57,966 57,039 | 206,229} 176,804 15,896 | 8,403 68,589 | 12,573 5,158 4,512 | | 
Mar....| 1,628,260 | 688,615 | 58,424 57,226 | 208,979 | 178,366 | 15,995| 8,552 68,740 16,412 7,129 | 5,217 | 
Apr....| 1,579,025 | 694,233 | 58,666 57,801 | 209,335 | 180,055 | 16,096 | 8,628 | 69,061 15,256 6,297 | 3,969 | 
May....| 1,551,428 | 699,602 | 59,000 57,913 | 210,665 | 181,559 16,171 8,713 | 69,212} 15,150 | 6,847 | 3,595 | 
June...} 1,556,920 | 706,367 | 59,450 58,202 | 213,280 | 183,495 16,288 | 8,786 | 69,238 14,876 | 6,415 3,744 | 
July....| 1,553,941 | 713,900 | 59,851 58,110 | 216,059 | 185,223 | 16,350 | 8,783 | 73,451 13,375 4,829 3,908 | 
Aug....} 1,600,443 | 719,396 | 60,275 58,560 | 219,343 | 186,798 | 16,457 8,925 | 74,043 | 14,115 | 6,311 | 6,746 | 
Sept....| 1,606,859 | 723,217 | 60,722 | 60,103 , 218,622 | 7,746 | 16,531 | 8,989 | 74,560} 13,407 | 5,396 | 6,887 | 212, ia 4 
Oct... 1,596,419 | 726,850 60,898 | 61,059 | 219,562 | 188,206 | 16,619 | 9,134| 75,826} 10,995 | 5,670 7,040 | 199,695 Bx --| 14,864 
Nov....| 1,653,772 | 734,794 | 60,918 | 60,911 | 221,090 | 190,050! 16,673 | 9,155 | 75,994 | 12,719 | 5,645 7,421 | 242,503 |....-..-.- 15, 





1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and (2) disa- 
bility benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers and beginning Oct. 
1958 to their dependent wives, husbands, and children (including disabled 
children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

* Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontributory 
payments made under Panatna Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through June 
148, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

‘Mother’s, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled children 
aged 18 or over. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
147, survivor benefits—widow's, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent's, and child’s. 

_' Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 
Number for March estimated and September estimated; no data tabulated. 

"Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

‘Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day regristration period; 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning July 1960, data 
not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 

10 i whe average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. Includes 
temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

n From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 
employment compensation benefits to veterans. Some payments made in pro- 
grams after expiration dates. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

18 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, dis- 
bursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil- 
service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations from July 
1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data adjusted monthly; 
other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLE 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-60 


{In thousands] 










































Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Federal insurance ; 
Period contributions ! Federal Railroad one " Federal Proce 
civil- retirement m arg lov Ploy- 
; aareian insurance ent unemploy- ment 
insurance ment insurance 
Retirement contribu- contribu- eontribu- taxes ¢ contrib 
; and Disability tions 2 tions eon ‘ voy a 
} survivor 
i 
Fiscal year: 
1957-58 ® $7,266,985 $926, 403 $1,259,041 $575 , 282 $1,500,397 $335,880 $99,891 
1958-59 6 7,565,086 894,995 1,515,852 525,369 1,675, 286 324,020 102,014 
1959-60 6 9,842,685 987,079 1,509, 695 606,931 2,164,757 341,108 152, 998 
5 months ended: ' 
INIT SEN oS ee ee eee 2,885,123 359, 135 640,334 221,401 751,279 3,978 34,850 
November 1959. 3,295,659 352,729 605,173 256, 244 1,022,029 5,021 44,664 
een en 4,239,748 385,806 741,812 248,512 1,152, 234 3,322 50, 110 
1959 
November... _- 904,629 101,374 112,143 82,366 257,110 664 10,510 
EEE Ee 431,406 46,977 150,130 51,111 21,095 567 29, 426 
1960 
NN oe Oo okie ene eave eeeaenaaue 209,479 22,399 105, 657 16,153 79,915 26,461 543 
February... 1,243,390 124,233 129,785 84,457 195, 206 283, 183 3,947 
March....... 1,006,980 93,034 149,400 49,942 13,238 20,774 35,223 
April... 774,642 81,968 122,188 17,028 273,789 2,339 884 
== 1,865, 591 176,057 118,129 81,561 531,420 1,641 7,205 
June & 1,015,538 89, 683 129, 233 50,436 28 , 064 1,120 31,107 
July 345,944 29,952 } 162,091 17,121 221,125 674 711 
August._.... 1,596,615 146,950 139, 442 83 ,320 481,092 807 10,501 
September-- 678 ,887 61,473 | 156,682 52,464 11,488 607 28, 223 
October__...-- 348,088 31,165 144,032 15,037 144,580 541 R00 
0 AE Ce en em 1,270,214 116, 266 | 139, 565 | 80,571 293,950 692 9,785 
| | 1, 














1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an es- 
timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund‘s) by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements; beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds; beginning July 1959, excludes transfers 
from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions, 

3? Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 


penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Govern 
ment andjother Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 


month except July 1957, the first month for 
which disability insurance benefits were payable. 
Awards of lump-sum death payments during No- 
vember totaled $12.7 million. These payments 
were based on the earnings records of 60,000 de- 
ceased workers; the average payment per worker 
($211.82) was a new high. 

The average monthly amount of the 81,000 old- 
age benefits awarded in November was $73.42— 
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$9.86 less than in September and the lowest aver- 
age since May 1958. The drop reflected the 15, 
200 old-age benefit awards made under the liber- 
alized insured-status provision in the 1960 amend- 
ments; the average monthly amount for these 
benefits was $37.62. 

The filing of applications for benefits contin- 
ued at a fast pace. About 311,000 applications 
were filed in November, 41,000 less than in Octo- 
ber. In only 6 other months since the beginning 
of the program, however, had a larger number of 
applications been filed. 
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TaBLE 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-60 
{In thousands} 











Receipts | — | Expenditures Assets at end of period 
| under 

financial | | | | 

Period Net con- | interchange| Invested | 
tribution | Net with | Benefit | Adminis- | in U.S. Cash Total 

income interest railroad | trative | Govern- | | = 
and received ? | retirement | P®¥ments expenses‘ | ment balances assets 
| transfers ! | account ® | securities § 


| 





Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 





$77,532,318 























} | 
$6,131,401 | —$704,400 $60,671,820 | $1,774,591 

















































































Conese. January 1937-November 1960 6 7_.___....._- $19,218,415 | $1,294,493 | $20,512,908 
Fiscal year: | | 
EE cans daucatewdcnsd acd eebkinoeiadaashebeteweinee | 7,266,985 | OP, | aaa 7,874,932 165,604 | 21,764,189 1,048,411 | 22,812,600 
1958-5$ 7, 565,086 540,279 | —121,300 | 9,049,146 206,094 | 20,474,430 1,066,994 | 21,541,424 
NE ctticasinansugsdadcnacacdgabisieeaeudenmuacaaal 9,842,685 499,793 —583,100 | 10,269,709 202,369 | 19,748,848 1,079,877 | 20,828,725 
5 months ended: | | } 
a ae eee ee 57,292 —121,300 90,870 | 20,997,551 1,021,703 22,019, 254 
November 1959__ 45,598 —274,600 97,870 | 19,163,905 | 1,170,420 | 20,334,325 
Cg a P| Seperate 100,623 | 19,218,415 | 1,294,493 | 20,512,908 
1959 
a ne Lee eae Ee Le ee } 904,629 | i {ae 841,260 18,168 | 19,163,905 1,170,420 20,334,325 
On Sitacimunanduacadskadendcananemane moamaenen 431,406 | Po | eee 843,797 —8,600 19,151,165 989, 602 20, 140,766 
| 
| 
209,479 | 1,679 841,042 17,032 18, 5: 961,203 | 19,493,849 
1,243,390 | 13,228 855,837 17,249 | 18,556, 1,320,637 19,877,382 
| 13,496 880,613 24,319 | 18,977,197 1,015,73 19,992,926 
16,506 885,907 17,110 | 18,911,431 969 ,627 19,881,058 
| 4,558 887 ,003 18,241 19,365,749 1,480,214 20,845, 963 
| 194,496 899,624 19,148 19,748,848 1,079,877 20,828,725 
| 2,073 894,428 15,980 | 19,246,007 1,020,328 20 266,335 
| 14,268 901,295 22,422 | 19,748,038 1,205 ,463 20,953,501 
| 14,361 904, 202 22,509 | 19,631,126 1,088,912 20,720,038 
} 19,500 899,689 20,210 19,161,475 1,006,251 20,167,727 
5,497 911,028 19,502 | 19,218,415 1,294,493 20,512,908 
Disability insurance trust fund 
| | 
$3,531,483 $101,274 $26,100 | $1,278,708 | $68,054 | $2,200,435 $111,661 $2,312,095 
926 , 403 CS) ae 168,420 12,112 | 1,054,458 | 44,515 1,098,973 
894,995 Ch eee 339,231 21,410 1,606,874 59,747 1,666,621 
987,079 47,641 | 26,100 528,304 | 31,922 2,100,862 66,352 2,167,214 
5 months ended: | | 
II I 5s Acca sh inten einen dada 359,135 DM Biciennesieatas 114,024 1,298 | 1,264,062 80,326 1,344,387 
November 1959 352,729 | 3,235 | 21,400 212,783 1,377 1,745,558 84,266 1,829,824 
November 1960 385,806 | 3,133 east eee oes 2421754 | 1,304 | 2,200,435 111,661 2,312,095 
| | | 
November | 101,374 829 | 44,323 268 | 1,745,558 84,266 1,829,824 
December 46,977 19,377 41,921 | 29,050 1,793,379 31,828 1,825,206 
22,399 116 43 973 250 1,746,032 57,467 1,803,499 
124, 233 880 42,942 250 | 1,787,282 98 , 138 1,885,420 
93,034 | 342 47 ,386 250 | 1,871,496 59 , 664 1,931,160 
81,968 | 245 47,479 248 | 1,906,121 59,524 1,965,645 
176,057 988 46,248 248 | 1,989,492 106, 702 2,096, 194 
89,683 22,457 45,571 248 | 2,100,862 6, ¢ 2 
29,952 105 46,772 266 | 2,090,461 
146,950 948 47,868 266 2,169, 103 
September. 61,473 352 49,390 266 2,194,914 , 262, 
October..... 31,165 | 617 50,310 254 | 2,179,583 2,243,387 
November | 116,266 | 1,112 48,415 254 2,200,435 2,312,095 
' | 














‘January 1937-June 1940, equals amounts 


appropriated (estimated net 


roceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
uly 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated 
to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 
1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for 
the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of esti- 


mated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 


*In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual inter- 
fund transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement 
account, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the 
disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On 
relmbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance 
os fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 


' The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 


wh 


ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
ich they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 


under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
m the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 
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1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers 


4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales 
of services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office build- 
ing construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus 
interest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the 
allocated cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department 
is regularly reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses 
as incurred. 

5’ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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December 1948-November 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, November 1960 ! 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 4, 1960] 


TaBLE 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
















































































Total Wife’s or husband’s | Child’s ¢ 
| Widow’s! 
Item Old-age | ,Dis@- or wid- | Moth- | Par- 
bility * l | ower’s ers ent's 
| Total OASI?2 DI? Total OASI? DI? Total | OASI?2 DI? 
| { 1 
Number 
| | ! 
In current-payment | 
status at end of—| | 
December: | | 
Eee | 2,314, vet Fo 15087, 089)_..3----. 320,928} 320,928)......... 581,265} 581,265)......... 210,253 42,223 11,903 
Sa | 3,477,243) 3,477,243)_........ Se 508,350) 508,350|.......-- | 699,703} 699,703]......... 314, 189 160. 438) 14,579 
SESE | 5,025, 549| §,025,549)......... Ft 737,859| 737,859)......... 938,751) 938,751/......... 454,563 228/984 21,460 
EES: | 6,886,480] 6,886,480]......... ek, re 1,015,892/1,015,892|......... 1,160,770)1,160,770}......... 638,091) 271,536) 25,057 
ee | 9,128,121) 9,128, 121| be Rac ae et 2 | || ee 1,433 ,507)1,433,507|......... 1,340, 995/1,340,995}_......._- 913,069} 301,240 26,880 
November 1958 5__.)12 2) 430, 234| 12,162, 17) 268 ,057/6,920,677) 237,719 #068, 608)2, 085,090 12,231) 1,624, 135) 1,606, 028 18,107}1,232,583) 353,964 , 065 
1959 | | 
November.......-- 113,644, 293) 13,195,554) 448,739/7,503,120) 327,640 2,202, 848/2, 156,655 46, 193/1,820,039)1, 745,133 74,906/1,381,495| 374,848) 34,303 
December.......... % 703, 1918/13,2 243,564) 460,354|7,525,628) 334,443)2,208,017 2,160, 103) 47,914)1,831,548)1,753,551| 77,997/1,393,587) 376,145) 34,550 
| 
1960 | | | 
| 13,780, 137|13,311,982) 468,155)/7,566,323| 339,273/2,216,932 2,168, 060] 48,872) 1,840,090)1,760, 80,010)1,406,302) 376,552) 34,665 
February..-....-..- 113, 850, 674|13,376,873} 473,801/7,603,838] 343, 283/2, 226,421/2,176,817| 49, 604) 1,847,281)1,766,367; 80,914)1,418,147| 376,942) 34,762 
ES: /13, 961,809)13,465,340) 496, 469|7,656,332) 357, 134/2,241,077/2, 188,236) 52, 841/1,861,972|1,775,478] 86,494/1,432,060] 378,348 4, 886 
OS es 14,057,718|13,549,261| 508,457|7,702,270| 363,878|2,253, 653/2,199,026) 54, 627|1, 877,229|1,787,277| 89,952/1,445,017| 380, 35,069 
__ ee |14,148,567|13,635,468] 513,099|7,752,618] 365,558/2,265,762/2, 210, 630) 55, 132|1, 889, 211/1,796,802 92,409)1,457,644) 382,462 35,312 
ee }14,261,828/13,740,278} 521 ,550)7,812, 999} 370,787|2,279,907/2,223,531 56,376) 1,903 ,451/1,809 "064 94,387|)1,471,340) 387,858 35,486 
WON es gc es 114/375 ,965| 13,840,326] 535, 639|7,875,367} 380,069/2,294,600/2,236,210) 58, 390|1, 912,691/1,815,511} 97,180)1,484,927) 392,711] 35,600 
lS SSS 14, 464,302/13,919,009) 545,203/7,921,218] 385,628 2°305,010/2,245,319 59,691|1,923, 378/1,823,404) —99,974/1,497,786) 395,553) 35,729 
September-.......- 14; 525,713'13,970, 645 555, 068! 7,951,700} 390,884)/2,314,197|2,253,110 61, 087/1, 1,828,633} 103,097)1,508,357| 392,969 35,876 
ee 14,576,805|14,010,762| 566,043/7,982, 182 398 ,065|2,320,478)2,258,161 62, 317| a "929, 673 105, 661}1,518,804) 391,633 35,970 
November........- 14,730, 467| 14,090,299 640, 168|8, 025,477 433, 555/2,336,351 2,265,268) 71, 08311; 973, 812|1, 838, 282 135,530}1,531,469) 393,734) 36,069 
Awarded, November | 
eae eae 163,213 98,200) 81,000 saeseae 38,004) 26,024) 11,980) 60,830) 27,862) 32,968) 20,288 7,684 355 
Monthly amount 
! 
In current-payment 
Status at end of— 
December: 

1 eee $45,872.5| $45,872.5]......... ve S| $4,307.3] $4,307.3]...-..... $7,549.0| $7,549.0).....-... $4,331.0) $2,958.6| $162.2 
- SE 126,856.5} 126,856.5)......... eh) > 11,994.9} 11,994.9]......... 19,366.3) 19,366.3}_........ 11,481.3} 5,800.8 534.9 
| 205,179.0) 205,179.0]......... tb) «= | ae Cay se Sc % | 28,141.3] 28,141.3]......... 18,482.2} 8,272.7 887.0 
eee 339,342.0) 339,342.0}........- ke ae 32,270.6] 32,270.6].....-... 40,996.4) 40,996.4)......._. 29,525.7| 12,088.9] 1,188.6 

_ ear 482,592.9] 482,592.9]_........ vie ee 8,325.6} 48,325.6)........- 50,323.7| 50,323.7/......... 45,780.0] 14,262.2|) 1,364.8 
em 1958 §._.| 697,528.6] 677, 103.7/$20,424.9/459,201.1/$19,515.7| 71,230.1) 70,814.8) $415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3) $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
1959 
November........- 840,474.2) 807,355.8] 33,118.4/545, 561.8] 29,135.4) 83,998.8) 82,333.7) 1,665.2) 80,061.3] 77,743.4| 2,317.8] 78,248.5] 21,453.1] 2,015.2 
December.......... 845, 144.3) 811,237.3] 33,907.0/547,749.1] 29,765.3) 84,254.2) 82,526.8) 1,727.3] 80,715.6) 78,301.2| 2,414.4) 79,047.4) 21,579.2) 2,033.6 
1960 | 
LO , | 851,890.9} 817,429.6) 34,461.3/552,068.6) 30,215.7) 84,759.5) 82,997.1) 1,762.4) 81,279.7) 78,796.5) 2,483.2) 79,884.8) 21,639.2) 2,043.5 
February. --| 858,066.7| 823,179.2) 34,887.5|556,006.3) 30,584.5] 85,251.1] 83,465.1] 1,786.0) 81,771.3| 79,254.4) 2,517.0) 80,682.6] 21,717.9} 2,053.0 
aa 866,981.5} 830,499.3] 36,482.2/561,081.5} 31,882.8] 85,944.7| 84,036.9) 1,907.8) 82,535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6) 81,611.0) 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
CS eee | 874, 287.8] 837,032.8] 37,255.0|565,321.8] 32,498.9] 86,511.7| 84,544.8) 1,966.9) 83,345.3) 80,556.0) 2,789.3] 82,473.6) 22,054.6] 2,082.0 
Eee 881, 160.6] 843,667.9 37,492.7/569,820.3) 32,648.0) 87,059.0) 85,076.9] 1,982.1 ,008.3) 81,145.7| 2,862.6) 83,312.3] 22,210.7) 2,102.0 
See 889, 862.5) 851,791.2) 38,071.4/575, 294.5) 33,122.9) 87,700.6| 85,675.8) 2,024.8) 84,788.8) 81,865.1) 2,923.7) 84,229.2) 22,609.0) 2,117.4 
LL Rs | 899,122.9] 860,049.1] 39,073.8]581, 150.4] 33,969.8] 88,384.5] 86,287.7) 2,096.8) 85,363.2) 82,356.0] 3,007.2) 85,130.7| 22,996.3] 2,128.0 
SS aes | 906,194.5) 866,476.7| 39,717.8/585,475.5| 34,483.8] 88,883.7| 86,741.8] 2,142.0) 85,994.4) 82,902.4) 3,092.0) 85,998.7] 23,219.2) 2,139.1 
September......... | 910,963.2) 870,614.1| 40,349.1/588,252.2) 34,971.0] 89,294.2) 87,106.3) 2,187.8] 86,525.9) 83,335.6] 3,190.3) 86,719.1) 23,049.0| 2,151.8 
oe EE: | 915,056.5| 873,929.7| 41,126.8)500,814.1) 35,626.1) 89,584.5| 87,356.3) 2,228.1) 86,478.8) 83,206.3) 3,272.5) 87,391.9) 23,000.2) 2,160.9 
November........-. | 924,844.3] 879,453.8) 45,390.5|594,075.9] 38,769.8) 90,152.1| 87,669.5| 2,482.6] 88,288.0} 84,149.9) 4,138.1) 88,240.7) 23,146.0) 2,171.8 
Awarded, semen 
DO ieckneacancs 15,205.4) 9,967.9) 5,237.5) 5,946.9] 3,882.3) 1,389.2) 1,000.9 388.3} 2,217.3} 1,250.4 966.9} 1,252.0 492.1 25.6 












































1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased 
workers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are 
payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 

3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before 


November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged 
50-64, 


4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 


before age 18. 


5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 
end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 
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TaBLE 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by 
, State, November 1960! 























































































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by | Compensated unemployment 
: \ continued claims | | 
| 
| } Average 
Nonfarm } All types of unemployment *# | Total unemployment weekly 
State place- insured 
ments | A unemploy- 
- | verage ment 
) Total? | Women Total | Women Weeks —— weekly Weeks Average 
|  ¢om- aid « number of com- weekly 
cs | pensated Pp bene- pensated | payment 
| ficiaries 
| | 
{ 2 eee 5 429,622) 1,744,407) 525,559} 8,536,829) 2,846,049) 7,053, 588/$231,113, 565) 1,603, 088) 6,461,034 $34.01} 2,039,318 
“4 LT eee 6,059 22,132 4,477 142, 497) 33,082 107,323} 2,534,276 24,392) 102,453 24.12 33,558 
60 | 500 3,392 364 12, *613| 2,314 10,750) 378,993 2,443 10,253 35.61 3,406 
57 6,870 8,939 1,630 43,295) 9,986 30,220 937 , 248 6,868 28, 903 31.42 10,199 
80) 5,638 14,003 3,701 71,244! 24,909 42,980 951,955 9,768 38, 982 22.90 16, 964 
65 35,246} 200,660 49,304 959, 668) 304,731) 832,161} 33,768,050 189,128 787 ,959 41.25 228,476 
CS EEE: 6,590 9,441 1,513: 41,643) 10,516) 34,008) 1,287,116 7,729 31,712 38.82 10,062 
| Connecticut a: 7,734 24,07: 10,001 148, 187) 65, 989) 135,396] 4,916,049 30,772 129,045 37.14 34,705 
| Delaware....------------ 535 3,233 803 15,253) 4,359 14,258 469, 823 3,240 13,243 33.83 3,578 
03 | District of Columbia... 3,918 3,907 957 20,907 6,937 16,837 443, 409 3,827 16,400 26.49 4,973 
550 ) OS EE: 15,957 24,883 6,103 134,268 46,942 96,787) 2,620,552 21,997 89,504 27.87 31,710 
| 8,768 25,109 9,335 140,488 66,032 102,517} 2,490,066 23,299 88,404 26.45 34,618 
993 2,714 1,200 20,808 11,592! 16,227 478,249 3,688 13,287 32.20 4,825 
565 2,651 7,412 825 29,930 6, 226 . 703 , 684 4,610 19,432 35.07 7,508 
762 14,014 90,609 24,854 430,957 144,601 344,710) 11,611,378 78 343 324,729 34.45 101 ,662 
R86 } 218 44,781 9,712 197,390 51,801 142,827 4 426,799 32,461 132,027 32.16 48,581 
19 | 5,985 9,878 2,967 42,520 15,792 31,051 867,944 7,057 27,752 29.32 10,082 
312 | 6,692 8,081 1,623 42,479 14,644 36,073 1,179,028 8,198 33,297 33.57 10,047 
486 | ,599| 18,620 3,280 125,904 31,893 88,025] 2,498,953 20,006 79,836 29.79 30,425 
600 pe aaa 5,355 19,754 2,516 117,7 20,410 90,701} 2,688,236 20,614 82,906 30.7 28,015 
7 | SEE EE 1,413 12,166 5,202 66,419 34, 532) 54,396} 1,176,502 12,363 47,948 21.95 15,125 
7 } OE 4,515 26,314 7,731 140,353 41,286 136,324] 4,215, — 30, 983: 128,771 31.57 33,281 
970 Massachusetts........... 12,796 70,267 37,651 309,355 145,685) 272,675) 9,036, 61,972 220,371 36.64 75,058 
069 
Ie Sc cndsuakecese 11,208 95,392 16, 232 414,494 84,322 350,245) 12,582,204 79,601 338,972 36.50 102,990 
Minnesota 7,774 24,411 3,996 107,183) 27,056} 90,007} 2,641,520 20,456 85,321 29.85 27,517 
355 a 6, 67: 15,286 5,959 65, 266) 23,281 45,918) 1, 068, 620 10,436 41,435 24.20 15,938 
Missouri 6,239 46,073 19,228 180,740} 70,451) 130,764 ¢: 339, 649 29,719 107,157 28.50 42,069 
ae 2,218 6,508 1,147 23,357| 8,096] 22,859) 627,033 5,195 22,859 27.28 6,636 
4,617 4,356 1,160 14, 285} 7,981 12,873 360,728 2,926 11,915 29.13 3,753 
1,777 4, 1,181 18, 286] 5,786 15,039 549,746 3,418 14,097 37.39 4,264 
= 1,081 5,440 2,481 27,573 15,270 23,023 578,979 5,233 19,389) 27.37 6,620 
9,619 60,141 28,257 353,810 183,265} 334,062} 10,496,788) 75,923 289,069 32.63 82,038 
2,921 4,557 628 24,242 4,427) 24,675 719,677 5,608 23,300 29.74 6, 
61,727| 247,378} 106,769} 1,029,049 433 , 230 901,313} 30,993,275 204,844 792,382 36.61 242,310 
62.2 12,618 37,795 19,261 148,952 77,948) 128,595, 2,654,365 29, 226 116,267 21.52 39,026 
34.9 1,730 3/816 230 9,639) 1,513} 6,295 176,934 1,431 5,249 28.65 3,317 
87.0 14,434 108,085 18,802 599, 238 126,991! 500,688} 20,925,095 113,793 476,947 42.54 144,081 
88.6 8,870 12,128 2,813 78,384 26, 157) 53,581 1,408, 137 12,178 50,670 26.92 18,155 
64.8 3,835 33,493 5,210 111,301 24,006 75,117} 2,660,524 17,072 69, 987 36.19 27,705 
188.3 19,151 172,202 49,914 950,274 267 , 180) 777,979) 24,565,219 176,813 705,899 33.11 ,005 
6,259 1,163 316 11,384 Cg OE rea — PS EL MEE Lea e 
1,996 11,454 6,047 50,895 24,314) 45,302; 1,327,830 10,296 41,192 30.54 12,089 
5,107 10,830 3,601 64,567 28,939} 51,435 1,130,018 11,690 48,644 22.42 15,915 
15.2 1,946 2,110 271 5,392 2,118) 3,404 92,035 774 3,067 28.32 ,406 
133.6 7,625 24,694 8,286 161,816) 61,340 121,352} 2,863,828 27,580 110,819 24.37 38,326 
40, 562 42,850 9,804 239, 362 73 , 287) 214,786} 5,162,740 48,815 201 , 486 24.56 56,043 
2,949 5,054 1,098 23,865 7,007 20,997 703,241 4,772 19,839 34.09 5,776 
043.5 643 3,360 iy “ 16,500 oa 12,849 340,114 11,54 27.84 3,786 
053.0 Virgie maa 186 1 || re Peers een ESSEC SAES Remeree enn SMe eens Seromci ns | ere 
065.2 Virginia : 6, 223 16,027 5, 486 65,868 25, 520 46,886] 1,172,216 25.93 15,604 
082.0 4,908 47,712 9,110 218,614 67,069 181,911 ,850, 32.51 52,860 
102.0 2,037 15,352 1,927 119,161 16 “441 94,947; 2,260,662 24.40 28,514 
117.4 9,400 29,225) 8,855 142,046 43, 466) 103,467} 3,927,871 38.84 34,115 
ot 1,202 2,453 370 7,398 2, 1208) , 687 255,251 38.92) 1,952 
151.8 
160.9 1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation combined-wage plan. 
171.8 program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 5 Includes 36 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
* Excludes transitional claims. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
* Total, part-total, and partial. affiliated State agencies. 
25.6 ‘Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
aged 
ndent 
egan 
brtain 
sums 
pnded 
ht the 
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TaBLe 6.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1959-November 1960 * 


[All programs except general assistance include cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 





Percentage change from previous month 





























| Number of recipients 
| | 
| iS | has 
| : Aid to dependent children | Aid to the | | Aid to the 
Year and month | | — perma- | General | anes. | | perma- | General 
| Old-age coon ] ogo nently | sietarce| Old-age | ont ehil- [Ald to the nently | assistance 
| assistance the blind and eR assistance ind | an | (Cases) ¢ 
| forthe | Families | Total® | Children| | totally | (cases) * fd | totally 
| aged? | | | | | disabled | | | disabled | 
: | | | | | | 
1959 | 
| } | | | 
November... .......|2,¢ 2 OS eee 773,091 |2,926,331 |2,251,394 | 109,094 | 348,206 413,000 | —0.1 +0.3 | (5) +0.4 | 2.5 
ppecember.......-.- 21303, id Ene eo eee 779,150 |2,953,234 |2,273, 160 109, 062 350,333 399, —.2 | +.9 (5) +.6 —3.3 
| | | | | 
1960 | | | | | | | 
on |2,387,398 nee | 781,354 2,964,725 2,281,892 | 108,881 | 352,038 | 413,000 —.3 | +.4 | —0.2 | +.5 | +3.4 
February 2,378, 154 785,212 2,980,954 2'294' 899 | 108,643 353,425 | 423,000 —.4 | +.5 | —.2 | +.4 | +2.4 
March...... 792,773 |3,012,690 2,319,749 | 108,223 | 356,121 | 436,000 —.2{ 41.1 —.4 | +.8 | +3.1 
April..._. 796,340 3,027,918 2,332,109 107,785 358,286 | 410,000 —.3 | +.5 =—.4 +.6 | —5.9 
May...... 796,782 3,031,185 2,335,339 107 ,812 360,547 | 384,000 —.2| +.1 (é | +.6 | —6.3 
June... 794,435 3,023,410 2,330,202 107 ,979 362,832 367,000 —-.l —.3 +.2 | +.6 | —4.6 
July...... 789,323 3,006,318 |2,317,750 107 ,879 364, 583 353,000 —.2 —.6 -.l +.5 | —3.7 
August_.._- 783,838 2,981,856 2,298,620 | 107,864 | 366,329 360,000 -.1 —.8 (8) | +.5 +1.9 
September. 786,066 2,996,152 (2,311,064 | 107,742 368 , 000 361,000 —.1 +.5 -.1| +.5 | +.2 
October... 789,832 |3,012,703 |2,324,602 | 107,674 | 370,807 | 365,000 —.1 +.6 —.1| +.8 | +1.2 
Novembe Be 331, 799 795,012 3, 034,245 2,341,615 107, 566 372,421 385,000 —.8 +.7 | =.1 +.4 | +5.5 
| | | | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Program initiated in October 1960 under Social Security Amendments of 
960. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


TaBLE 7.—Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, 


{All programs except general assistance include v 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 


4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


by month, November 1959-November 1960 ! 


vendor payments for medical care] 




































Amount ofassistance | Percentage change from previous month 
| | 
‘ | Aid tothe | | laid to the} 
= | | Medical | Aid to | perma- | General Aid t | perma- la, 
Total? Old-age jassistance} depend- |Aid to the) bently | aaatat Total | _Old-age Pomctn Aid tothe! nently | — 
| assistance | forthe | ent chil- blind and nna | assistance} ent chil- blind and | part ¥ 
aged 3 dren totally dren totally | ance 
disabled | | disabled | 
| | | 

1059 | | | | | | | | | | | | 

| | | | | | | | 
November...-.- 1$308 , 626, 000' $157,126 ,976).........- $84,187,394 $7,547,728 $22,265,642 $28,725,000 +0.2) —0.3) +0.5) +0.2 +0.1) 0.5 
December.....- 309,918,000) 157,667,820).......... 85,688,459) 7,775,486, een 27,764,000) +.4 +.3 +1.8) +3.0 +1.7) —3.3 

| | 

1960 | | | | 
312, 155,000! 159,082, 935|.......... 86,096, 235| 7,869,131) 22,680,221) 28,196,000 +.7 +.9 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +1.6 
314,328,000) 159,281,445) _ 86, 623, 543 7,807,304 22, 826, 994 29,135,000 +.7 +.1) +.6 —.8 +.6 +3.3 
| 319,360,000) 160,458,176)_ 88,143,701; 7,829,715 23,2 605 30,566, 000 +1.6 +.7 +1.8 +.3 +1.9 +4.9 
| 318,017,000) 161,104,968)_ -| 88,484,163 7,806,046. 23,482,701) 28 —.4| +.4 +.4 —.3 +.9) -7.3 
| 315,113,000) 160,536,798)... 88,319,223 7,813,157, 23,591,593) 2: —.9 —.4 —.2 +.1 +.5 —8.8 
| 312,889,000 160,149,370 _ 87,980,819 7,862,375 23,850,779 24,738 —.7 —.2 —.4 +.6 +1.1 —4,2 
J 311,940,000, 160,670,845) _ 87,733,325, 7,852,263 24,138,836 23,556,000 —.3 +.2 —.3 —.l +.9 —4.8 
BUGUSL Qo n.0< | 314,470,000; 161,754,946)_ 87,596,390 7,879,530 24,265,014 24,604,000 +.8 +.7 —.2 +.3 +.5 +4.5 
September---.-- | 316,566,000) 161,623,255). 88,808,643) 7,914,327 24,544,421 24,776,000 +.7 —.l +1.4 +.4 +1.2 +.7 
October........ | 318,612,000} 163,201 ,024)_ 89,434,102, 7,858,354, 24,736,444 25,032,000 +.6 +1.0 +.7 —.7 +.8 +1.0 
November. .-.-- 321,341,000; 160,472,533 82,255, 660 90,402,948, 7,831,259) 24,896,162 26,887,000 +.9 —1.7 +1.1 —.3 +.6 +7.4 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 
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py Program initiated in October 1960 under Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. 

4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

5 Excludes $83.897 in money payments in Massachusetts not subject to 
Federal participation. 
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TaBLE 8.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, November 1960 ! 






































































































| Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
= Old-age assistance | children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
1 | } } } | 
ce i | Vendor | . | Vendor | Vendor | | Vendor 
‘ State Money | pay- | for the Money pay- | Money | pay- Money | _ pay- 
All | pay- | ments aged All | pay- ments All pay- | ments All | pay- | ments 
j assist- | ments | _ for assist- | ments for assist- ments for assist- | ments | for 
ance | to recip- | med- ance to recip- med- ance to recip- med- ance to recip- | med- 
— | ients ical | ients ical | fents ical fents ical 
| care care | care | care 
cae | | 
7 } All States....... $68.82 $58.19 | $29.79 | $28.14 $1.65 $72.80 | $67.11 | $5.69 | $66.85 $55.35 $11.50 
plabamsA...<~...... 52.83 | 51 7h | 9.90 | 9.90 | (?) 40.28 36.84 36.82 | 02 
MMM eke st 64.40 32.45 oy nae 72.83 (3) (3) (3) 
34 eee 61.43 29.37 | See 72.56 (3) (3) (3) 
2 4 Arkansas__. Bee 52.70 16.38 | 15.28 1.10 55.89 40.67 31.98 | 8.49 
3.1 | California... oer pap a = = bo af = = : = = = 10 | 16 P 
i | See 99.7 2 38 7 3 \ 8. 70.05 7.65 2.4 
3 Connecticut........| 107 88 46.60 41.37 5.22 100.48 86.54 13.93 121.16 89.73 | 31.44 
4.6 50.51 20.26 | S| eee 69.74 55.47 4. 55.88 tf ee 
3.7 65.58 33 73 33.67 -07 68.21 | 75.51 71.66 | 3.86 
19 56.41 16.77 16.42 35 | 62.04 } 4 63.00 | 56.13 | 6.87 
+2) 47.23 23.66 P| eer 52.54 51.81 $650 
Mr 39.61 | ye ee Se (4) y 2 1; | SERS 
: | 67.80 | 35.39 4.02 77.82 3. 4 71.58 11.10 
— | 73.20 | 40.82; 40.83 |.......... 72.64 59.33 3. 3: 69.30 4.68 
din 77.94 39.48 3.82 83.34 61.24 22.10 60.05 23.09 
64.04 28.62 4.06 73.30 59.50 13.80 (3) 3) 
82.09 37.99 2.88 98.04 90.71 7.33 80.91 1.14 
| 81.16 36.46 3.68 86.41 73.83 12.57 71.06 14.45 
| 50.28 ee })6|69 PE ns. 52.07 | Saas A | ree 
| 71.05 23.46 18 80.56 78.97 1.59 §2.28 3.34 
66.36 27.43 1.41 64.01 58.01 6.00 58.44 10.00 
62.53 29.78 2.22 65.21 62.88 2.33 64.42 .79 
Massachusetts...... 87.31 | 47.62 | 4.32 111.81 111.74 .07 125.59 64.50 61.08 
| ne 78.92 36.54 1.09 81.40 72.58 8.82 96.91 79.17 by oy. 
Minnesota. ..-...... 92.11 46.42 6.28 96.72 67.65 29.06 | 61.48 56.31 5.17 
Mississippi.......... 34.59 Lf J > | ee 38.46 to | A eee 34.69 a, 5 
| 60.22 22.91 | 09 65.00 4, oe 62.48 62.13 35 
| 64.00 33.59 03 73.84 72.84 00 72.89 72.70 18 
— ee 74.94 30.61 75 93.10 = 16 33 95 a = 38 21.95 
ne ee 75.55 ro eS, | ee 99.7: 73 6.00 3) 3) (3) 
New Hampshire... 83.29 41.34 4.12 86.73 71.20 15.53 97.93 65.19 32.74 
— New Jersey......... 90.35 a | re 7.21 87.03 18 94.24 75.20 19.04 
New Mexico........ 70.10 33.10 3.10 62.19 58.84 3.34 69.32 59.33 10.00 
neral New 111.47 43.96 39.89 4.07 115.60 86.31 29.28 } 105.96 74.77 31.18 
sist- North Carolina..... 44.31 19.87 19.36 51 54.99 53.47 1.53 | 50.42 47.33 3.09 
nce ¢ North Dakota...... 87.46 39.39 35.47 3.92 79.26 63.38 15.88 | 91.86 59.68 32.18 
Dic Ancarcct ened 75.19 30.33 30.33 (2) 72.46 65.79 6.67 | 73.08 61.69 11.39 
Oklahoma. ......... 84.95 31.78 31.68 .10 104.15 86.06 18.09 | 95.28 77.21 18.06 
<A S 83.11 40 60 38.14 2.46 94.89 72.91 21.98 | 92.08 67.39 24.69 
D svlve 7a. "1 9 7: R ¢ 5 
Puerto Rico.vw2w-| “8.36 3a) oset(| ea] eat) BR] 8 bec 
Rhode Island......- 80.86 38.68 33.43 5.25 80.24 69.24 11.00 | 86.24 71.24 15.00 
+0.5 South Carolina... ... 40.03 14.41 14.01 -40 47.56 45.28 2.29 43.96 41.72 2.24 
—3.3 South Dakota. ..... 63.05 30.95 GUD Besisiicenss 59.03 59.03 |---------- 64.36 | Sees 
Tennessee... ....... 43.27 18.89 18.44 -46 47.48 46.28 1.20 | 46.13 44 53 1.60 
aR eRe 52.88 17.68 ie | Seen 58.51 | | 54.46 Poe) ean 
+1.6 Utah ee 82.27 39.04 35.03 4.02 90.00 63.62 26.38 84.97 60.71 24.26 
+3.3 Vermont shields deta 64.21 30.70 | eee 63.98 56.69 7.30 63.82 56.65 7.18 
+4.9 Virgin Islands... .... 27.02 15.7 15.55 -16 (4) (*) (*) 30.20 29.18 1.02 
-7.3 i, 50.15 23.24 22.52 72 57.7 50.92 6.87 57.17 48.29 8.88 
—8.8 Washington........ 88.42 47.19 41.97 5.22 93.62 71.55 22.07 94.60 66.80 27.80 
—4.2 West V irginia cassia 38.85 3. 8S 24.47 23.22 1.25 41.27 38.70 2.57 41.72 37 73 4.00 
—4.8 Wisconsin Lcncecivniod 84.08 8.7% 45.59 39 92 5.67 83.99 51.69 32.30 | 101.92 42.86 59.06 
+4.5 Wyenings ian 74.44 -53 38.02 36.01 2.01 85.32 67.83 17.48} 85.91 67.71 18.29 
T.f ' 
+1.0 
+7.4 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
for medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
a ‘or assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. 2? Less than 1 cent. 
dments Figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among ‘ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
bject to 
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TaBLE 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical 
1960 ! 


care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, November 













































‘ Aid to the | 
| Medical Aid to | 
Old-age . | | Aid to | permanently; General 
State | : | assistance | dependent 
assistance | for theaged |_ children the blind | — | assistance 
| 
- | 
| $5,017,560 $612,481 | 282,422 2 $8,595,000 
| 2 er ae | 216 | 
EE ee ee ee. Kee eee Seen ne Voremenr wean, Re Se eT 468,697 
27 , 293 8,625 Os. 680 41,493 
1,047,423 > "002 
26,415 3 
137, 597 
es 1,458 
29,798 
37,385 
ae 589, 63 | 
171,512 | 
101,460 
87,195 
14,856 
28,750 
80,480 
213,275 
103 ,857 
218,935 
8,468 | 67: 
216 2 K 
8,419 27,326 43,556 + 26992 
notes manerd 1,074 (3) 4143 
New I Hampshire 16,523 3,805 14,144 8) 004 
FB ncn cncnccccawccncccnweccemensecaennnanccaswesdeecccscunsna| GOOsOML [ii sos<occccceel oo oc 56355 .e 172 139,255 240,547 
New Mexico leas isi 92,619 1,197 25,101 16,322 
New York........ 1,101,812 111,474 1,137,819 200,021 
North Carolina... 53,420 7,78 59,241 4 253,929 
North Dakota.._- 26,997 1,! 36,842 424/168 
__ Soe 397 23,407 146,400 41,368,787 
— peecneeat 6,457 33, 228 175,230 (s ) 
aes ,84 5,582 120,649 78,735 
Rhode Island ........-.-------------------- 2-2-2022 -- 222-222 ----------e 87,670 1,419 43,575 441,764 
—— — wwe nnn nn nn nn nn nn nn nn nn nnn enon ne nn nnn none ene e ee eee eee 14, 421 3,907 17,488 13,132 
Ge nena eeooa  wE a ae el ee 
Jtah a 51,228 5,250 59,245 2,101 
WRONG no ocnaceacenscnesaisecsseseiensosesnessasessissansenseseessies| SOND Lccaccwonacscelncccocc oc... 912 We liesicecdacees 
Virgin Islands-_- 131 4 108 243 
a 28,050 &, 58,572 414,501 
Washington saree 215,967 15,978 195,959 79,048 
West Virginia... $41 | 97,341 2,571 29,446 49,509 
ee p 565, 181 DNS es 77 2 2 
s ns con 199,777 31, 236 16,453 189, 698 
Wyoming...-....---.--------------------2---20----22--2-2---2---2----- 28,646 |...---...-_..- | 5,315 1,049 9,628 45,392 




















1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were 


not reported. 


and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 


public assistance. 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 


5 Data not available. 


TaBLE 10.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients and payments for recipients, by State, November 1960 ! 




















Payments for recipients 
State Number of i 
recipients 

Total amount Average 
ee eee ep pUnee ae ee aie ROK RERS Homan eee Redden dane acdeeN ene akeaeeneauna caer eee 11,806 $2,255, 660 $191.06 
Massachusetts. ...- 11,647 | 22,229,397 191.41 
Michigan. .......-- 1 3 24,922 | 220.55 

UN NN i cra aes ssn ities NORA ca Tt ine Ms Sec oie SN i i oe scalp ref SRS 46 1,341 | (3) 





1 As of date of preparation of this table, programs not yet approved for 


Federal participation. All data subject to revision. 
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2 Excludes $83,897 in money payments not subject to Federal participation. 
3’ Not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
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$191.06 





191.41 
(3) 


ipation. 


TaBLE 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, November 1960 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


TaBLE 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, November 1960 ! 





{Includes vendor payments for medieal care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to | 


| Percentage change from— 




















Payments to 


















































recipients | recipients Percentage change from 
Num- | | Num- ; 
ber of | October 1960 | November 1959 State ber of October 1960 | November 1959 
State recip- | in in— recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- | | ients Total Aver- 
amount age | | amount age nN } 
| Num- | Num- Num- Num- 
| | ber | aeons ber | Amount | ber | Amount) *) | Amount 
| | | | 
Total?.| 2,331,799 $160,472,533| $68.82) —0.8| —1.7| —2.8 +2.0 Total?.| 107,566) $7,831,259} $72.80) —0.1| —0.3) —1.4 +3.7 
| re ne 5,237,715} 52.83} =. —1| —.5 +9.4 ,) 1,597] 64,335, 40.28 +.1| +.2) —2.0 +5.3 
Alaska... 1,406 $90,552) 64.40) —.4! —.4) —4.2 —3.1 Alaska... 105 7,647, 72.83) +1.9 +2.1; +5.0 +7.4 
Ariz..--- | 14,018} 861,143) 61.43) +.2} +.1) +.3 —.8 , $41 61,019) 72.56 0 —.5)  +.5 +1.1 
i | 86,034; 2,953,042} 52.70) (4) | +.8)  +.1 +9.2 YS ae 2,020 112,901; 55.89 +.3 —.8)  —.5 +3.2 
5 1799, % 93.64! (5) —.4) -1.7 +7.1 Calif. 2 13,594) 1,465,671) 107.82) (3) —.3) —3.1) +.9 
_ 7 99.71) (4) | —.2) —1.4 +.6 Colo...-- 291) 23,960! 82.34) —.7 —2.9} —.7) +5.3 
107.88, +.4| —1.0) —1.4 —4.9 Conn...- 303) 30,445 100.48) +.7 +2.3) +1.3) —13.2 
Del 50.51] —2.0 2.0; —9.1 —6.9 ae 252) 17,575| 69.74 0 (3) —1.9) —3.5 
65.58) +.3 —.2) —.9 +1.8 > ae 221) 68.21; +.5 —1.1) —5.6 —6.6 
56.41, +.1| +.5| —.6) +44 Vis... 2,527| 62.04, —.2) +1.0/ —1.2} +441 
47.23) —.1| —.1) 1.5 —1.5 ee 3,614! 52.545 +.3 +.2| +1.9} +2.1 
| | | 
39.61] (8) | © |o |) Guam... 5 »oleololel @ 
67.80) +1.0} —5.7) —.3 +9.3 Hawaii. 77\ 77.82, (¢) | @) | @® (4) 
73.20) +.3 +4.8) —2.4 +8.0 Idaho... 156| 72.64 0 —.8) -—8.8} —3.6 
77.94, —.4| —.6| —5.6 +.1 | 2,967| 83.34, —.1| +.5) —3.4, 1.8 
64.04) —.6) —2.8) —6.0 —.4 | 1,848} 73.30 0 —3.0, —1.2) 42.3 
82.09} (5) | +.2) —4.0; +7.4 Iowa..... 1,435 98.04) —.8 —.8) —.3} +10.8 
81.16 —.1| +.8| —3.7| 9 Kans...- 594) 86.41 +.7 +3.9, —.7 +5.4 
50.28) —.1) —.2} —1.6) +10.0 | See 2,424) 52.07) +.2 +.5| —18.7} —3.0 
| 71.05} (@) | @ | +.71 +8.2 es 2,774 80.56} —.2 —.4. +4.8) +11.6 
\ 66.36 +.2} +.2) —2.5) +1.4 Maine.... 441] 64.01; +.2 +.2) —1.8 —8.2 
! 0 62.53} —.2| —.7| +.2) 44.2 |. aS 457| 65.21) —1.1) —.8| +1.1 +1.4 
| 
Mass...-- ea, s0e| 5,465,264) 87.311 —19.5| —31.8| —22.8) —33.0 Mass..... 2,137 238,929} 111.81} —.7 —9.9) —1.1) 2.4 
Mich... 59,254, 4,676,278; 78.92) —1.7| 1.5) —6.5 +.3 Mich..... 1,790 145,710} 81.40} +.4 —.3)  +.1 +5.0 
} 5 92.11 —.1] +3.2) —2.9 +6.1 Minn.... 1,050 101,551 96.72 —.6 —6.4, —3.8 —6.3 
34.59 +.1) +.1) —.4) +15.6 Miss_.... 6,273 241,283 38.46 —.3 —.4 —.9 —.8 
60.22) —.1) =3} «Sel =i 5 Mo. 2..__. 5,048) 328,120! 65.00) —.5 —.5| —2.8 —2.8 
64.00 —.3) (4) | —§.3 —5.6 Mont.... 335) 24,737 73.84 —.6 +1.7| —9.9 —9.7 
74.941 —.2I +.7) —4.7| 2.9 Nebr.... 805) 74,948) 93.10) —.4 +2.8) —10.5 —.6 
75.55} +.2) +1.1) —1.4 +6.5 Nev...--. 179) 17,851} 99.73} —2.7 —2.6) —1.6 —.3 
83.20} +.2 +.71 —3.5 —6.3 | =: ee 245) 21,250; 86.73 0 +1.5 0 —5.1 
90.35] —.2| =e =A £1.4 N. 955) 83,283] 87.21) —.6} +.8} +.6 +4.0 
70.10) — (4) +3.4 7.3 358 22,263) 62.19 0 +.5| —7.0 —9.1 
| | | | 
111.47) —.2) 41.31 -3.5| +5.4 3,907} 440,071! 115.60 —.5) 42.1) -3.4) 43.7 
44.31; —.1| +.2) —3.1 +1.3 5,112 281,122} 54.99} +.2 +.2) +.3 +2.5 
87.46} —.6) —2.6| —2.1] =}.1 95 7,530) 79.26) —5.0 7.4, —5.9 +2.8 
75.19} (4) —1.0| —.5 2.8 3,511) 254,409, 72.46) —.3 —1.6| —3.0} +9.7 
84.95] (4) (5) —2.1) +17.6 1,837| 191,316) 104.15) —.3 +.2) —2.5) +21.6 
83.11; +.3) —1.9| —4.1) +4.0 254; 24,102; 94.89) —5.2 +.7| —2.7; +11.0 
64.50) —.1) —.1) —.7) 6.4 17,854; 1,271,704) 71.23) +.2 +.2} +1.7) +12.9 
8.26) —.1) (4 —2.8)  —2.1 1,887 15,486) 8.21) +.5) +.6/ 4.3) +.2 
80.86) —.1} | ae. +3.5 129} 10.351; 80.24) +2.4! +1.3} +12.2| +14.6 
40.03} —.3} 1.3) —4.5| —1.4 1,707| 81,192) 47.56) +.1/ +5.9! —.1} +10.0 
8,684) 547,514! 63.05) (5) +.4| —4.7/ —.1 175 10,330} 59.03) -+1.7} +1.0) +5.4 +2.4 
} | | | | } | 
54,377| 2,352,722) 43.27; —.2! . —3.3} +.8 Tenn.... 2,727) 129,485, 47.48) —.4 —.6; —3.9 —1.8 
222 007 11:740°371| 52.88; (®) | (® | —.4l — ‘| 6,412) 375,177; 58.51 a =—1l) +.9 +1.7 
7,712 634,464] 82.27) —.2| +43.7| —4.5] +19.3 Utah.... 199) 17,910! 90.00} —1.0} +21.2) +1.0) +23.5 
5,617| 360,643) 64.21] +1.6| +1.6) —2.8] +8.3 Vt.-....- 125 7,998, 63.98) —7.44 —9.7) —8.1 —4.4 
546 14,753; 27.02) 0 | +.9} —3.2) +11.6 V. I.-.-- 17 1 i © (*) () (4) 
14,555 729,948) 50.15) —.1) +2.6| ~—3.3) +12.6 Va....... 1,247 72,060 57.79) +.4| +4.0) 42.2) +12.1 
47,975) 4,241,753! 88.42) —.7| —2.7| —4.9) —.3 Wash... 724 67,778, 93.62 0 | —4.8) —1.1) 4.5 
18,996 738,050 38.85) —.4| —1.0) —5.2) (5) Ww. .; 1,002 41,349 41.27) —1.0} —1.0| —2.6 —1.7 
34,513, 2,901,850] 84.08) —.4|  —.9| —5.0|  +.6 Wise =.. 967| 81,223} 83.99) +.4, —1.5| -3.1| —2.2 
3,215 239,338) 74.44) —.1) —1.0) —5.1)  +1.0 Wyo..... 60 5,119} 85.382) () | @ | ® | @ 





subject to revision. 


‘For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 


* Includes 3,757 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $340,558 
tothese recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

*In addition, supplemental payments of $33,497 from general assistance 
funds were made to 86 recipients. 

‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 
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subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $38,929 to 332 re- 
cipients; Missouri, $49,853 to 762 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $757,590 to 
11,374 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 









TaBLE 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, Noyember 1960 1 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



































































| 
| | Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— October 1960 in— November 1959 in— 
State ‘ a Total 
amilies 3 ; ot | 
| Total Children | arnrenit Nimber arabe | 
| Family Recipient of | Amount of Amount 
| recipients | recipients 
Total... oA tee eae | 795,012 | 3,034,245 | 2,341,615 $90,402,948 $113.71 $29.79 +0.7 +1.1 +3.7 +7.4 
| 
EE ey aera | 20,927 84,301 66,061 834,859 39.89 9.90 +.1 | +.7 —1.8 | +8.9 
LS ee SS 1,158 2,929 127,084 109.74 | 32.45 +.5 +.7 +1.3 | f.. 
Arizona. ......- 7,803 24,265 921,486 118.09 | 29.37 +3.3 +3.1 | +14.0 +12.0 
Arkansas 6,582 405,929 61.67 16.38 | +1.0 +1.6 | —3.3 +1.6 
California. 77,705 12,968, 262 166.89 46.73 | +1.6 42:1} 410.5 +138 
Colorado... 7,565 29, 2% 1,007,205 133.14 34.28 +1.3 | +.8 | +8.8 +12.8 
Connecticut 7,679 26,341 | 19,751 1,227,419 159.84 46.60 | +.8 | +1.4 | +10.0 | +8.0 
| eee 1,679 | 6,475 | 5,026 131,168 78.12 20.26 | +1.5 | +1.1 | +4.8 | +7.8 
District of Columbia 4,955 22,123 746, 262 150.61 33.73 | +1.2 | +.7 | 25.3 | +26.1 
ae 23,276 84,407 1,415, 666 60.82 16.77 —.3 | =-.3 | —15.1 | —12.7 
Wenn A ce 15,440 57,203 1,353,341 87.65 23.66 | 2.2 | +1.9 5-7 | +13 
eee 8,750 73.53 | 12.77 | +2.2 | a +27.8 | +59,7 
Hawaii-.-_ | 329,415 137.03 | 35.39 +1.0 | +4.0 —3.0 | +1.8 
Idaho... .. 310, 882 152.45 40.82 +1.8 +2. +18.8 | +19.4 
Illinois_... 6,036,544 166.58 39.48 +.6 | 6 +6.2 +68 
Indiana... 1, 209,30 105.83 28.62 +.1 | —.5 +1.8 | +5.2 
me 1,336,840 140.76 37.99 +.9 | +.7 | +9.8 | +16.4 
ae, | | 863, 541 140.16 36.46 | +.5 | +.9 +5.9 | +72 
Kentucky 1,754,545 85.85 23.94 (3) (4) | +.9 | +19.5 
Louisiana- 1,934 , 967 94.63 23.46 +.6 | +1.6 | —16.3 | —10.1 
Maine.--_-- 558,577 97.14 27.43 +1.4 | +1.4 +1.8 | . $2.2 
Maryland...... 28,611 | 1,081,761 125.20 29.78 +1.8 2.5 | —2.3 | +.5 
a 14,561 49,331 37,166 | 2,349,030 161.32 | +.9 +1.6 | +4.1 +8.3 
Michigan....._. | 26,616 95,367 | 70,233 | 3,484,701 130.93 —.2 | =,.7 2.1 | —2.6 
Minnesota-. 10,094 | 34,876 27.180 1,619,110 160.40 4.4 +92.1 +5.0 | +10.4 
Mississippi. 20,013 77,703 60,997 727 ,532 36.35 +.5 | +.2 | +4.6 | —8.4 
SS, eee eae | 25,657 | 97,769 | 74,190 | 2,239,927 87.30 —1.5 | 5 =i | ery 
Se 1,866 6,970 5,511 234,147 125.48 +1.4 | +4.2 | 9 | +2.0 
Eee 2,916 11,185 | 8,593 342,385 117.42 2.2 | +1.9 +4.8 | +8.6 
oS ae 1,184 4,081 | 3,208 109,769 92.71 +1.8 +2.7 +16.5 | +16.0 
New Hampshire-..- 1,029 4,011 | 3,051 165,825 161.15 +1.3 1.1 | 2.8 | +3.1 
Yew Jersey....----- 15,979 56,304 42,779 | 2,637,396 165.05 +2.2 +2.7 434.1 | 437'8 
New Mexico 7,654 29, 869 129.16 —.6 —.5 +8.8 | +19.1 
Bk, SOLE EEL ELD: 67,678 270,638 175.80 43.96 bee +.6 | +5.8 | 49.3 
North Carolina 26,497 | 104,746 | 78.55 19.87 | +1.2 | +1.5 +3.7 +4.8 
North Dakota-..-.....--- 1,842 | 6,895 | 147.45 39.39 | ea =8 | 44/0 | 46.4 
SESE Eee 27,305 | = 109,356 | 121.48 30.33 | +1.3 +1.4 | +13.4 | +16.8 
Oh eee 65,161 113.44 31.78 | 41.1 | +.9 | +7.6 | 473 
Oregon.....-.. | 6,092 " 21,906 889. é 145.99 40.60 | 2.3 | +2.1 | +11.5 | +17.8 
Pennsylvania. 49,994 6,012,086 120.26 30.44 | +1.6 +2.5 +3.8 -1.3 
Puerto Rico.._- 57,420 | 850,215 14.81 3.84 | “8 ay +8.0 | +44 
Rhode Island ... 4,561 645,982 | 141.63 38.68 (4) | +.6 +5.2 | +13.6 
South Carolina.--. } 9,185 | ; 525,817 7.25 14.41 +.7 | —.6 —2.9 —2.3 
South Dakota. nc ncccnnncnces 3,141 10,858 336,094 107.00 30.95 (3) +.4 | 2.7 -2.2 
| | 
I os Sik iiciwcmaiiacmn 21,660 | 80,446 | 60,943 | 1,519,920 70.17 18.89 —.4 | —.1 | (3) +5.8 
ee ee 18,822 | 78, 256 | 59,768 1,383,674 73.51 17.68 —.6 —-.1 —13.4 —10.0 
Dien... 3,509 12,752 | 9,555 497 , 886 141.89 39.04 | +1.5 +3.0 +3.3 | +19.6 
Vermont____- 1,246 3,303 135,288 108.58 30.70 | +1.3 | +.8 —.4 47 
Virgin Islands- 260 707 13,251 50.97 15.70 —5.9 —2.9 +12.7 +23.9 
| ae aa 9,618 30,628 904,890 94.08 23.24 | +1.8 | +4.2 +5.8 +19.2 
Washington_--.- 11,996 32,230 1,950,774 162.62 47.19 +.8 +.2 +12.5 | +15.2 
a ee | 19,967 60,576 1,899,183 95.14 24.47 —.8 | —.5 = .6 | =e 
0 eee | 9,538 26.917 1,606,416 168.42 45.59 +.8 | +1.1 | +7.1 +8.8 
SaaS } 727 2,027 100, 593 138.37 38.02 +2.6 | +1.5 2.7 | +1.1 
! 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


30 


det2rmining the amount of assistance. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 
1960! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 












































TaBLE 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, November 1960! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to 


Percentage change from— 












































recipients 
Num- P —_ 
State her of eee —— 1959 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
Total?_| 385,000 $26,887,000, $69.88) +5.5) +7.4) —6.8 —6.4 

72 904; 12.56 (3) a) | & (3) 
215 14,524, 67.55 +20.5) +32.5) +8.6 +4.1 
3,540 174,854, 49.39 +2.1 2.1) +14.5) +22.1 
341 4,765, 13.97) —.6 —7.1) +6.6 —2.0 
36,530, 2,257,449, 61.80, +4.8 +8.3, +10.6) +17.8 
1,504 71,999) 47.87, +17.0 +21.5 +17.2) +31.7 
44,647 4343.544) 73.93) +3.2 +8.6; $11.3, +13.1 
1,591 102,578, 64.47; +2.2 +3.6 —1.1 +.7 
1,424 104,798 73.59) +3.2 +3.4) +2.2 +2.7 
9,700 OE Ce EPS E INS MEERSE| TSN ORE 
2,476 74,070, 29.92) +5.4) +17.9, +18.2; +35.3 

Guam... 2 35 (3) Qe | @& 
Hawaii... 980 71,946 2 —.8 —14.3 —13.5 
| Seer 43,487, 4,348,210 6 +5.5 —4.9 +5.3 
Ind. 6... 19,362 732,304 3) +17.4' —28.1) —28.5 
a 3, 92% 151,244 2 +9.5| —2.2 +2.5 
Kans. ... 2,56 168,271 5 +8.5 +21.9 +25.5 
|, ee 2,319 83.008 5 +5.0 +15.3) +31.6 
| * ae 8,214 415,460 7 —1.2) -5.3 —2.1 
Maine... 2,171 85,174 8| +12.2) —10.2 —8.0 
|| ee 3,003 194,201 3 +8.8) +7.0 +8.7 
Mass... .- 7,678 545,738, 71.08) +2.4 +5.2) —2.5 +.2 
Mich..... 30,425, 2,945,734) 96.82) +6.4 +8.0 —9.9) —10.5 
Minn-... 8,309 653,878, 78.70 +10.5) +18.9 —25.9) —26.0 
Miss. .... } 1,019 14,967; 14.69 0 —.5) —7.5) —10.7 
Mo......- 8,694 492,698, 56.67) —.9 +1.4. +3.9 —.1 
Mont...-. 1,259 60,427; 48.00 +14.7. +14.7) —58.7/ —70.2 
Nebr... 1,122 58,466 52.11; +.3 +4.9 +44 +11.3 
ae 327 14,199, 43.42) +7.2) +39.0 +22.9| +57.2 
f= 840 47,280 54.98 +12.45 +18.7) +5.4' 421.4 

3 A 8,126 906.919 111.61) +4.1 +8.3) -—10.7. 
N. Mex.- 704 30,279 43.01, +3.8 —.7| +33.8) +31.9 
N; ¥.. 833,647, 3,307,659 98.30, +2.5 +4.3 —3.2 +2.3 
N. C.. 2,184 61,084) 27.97) +3.8 +6.5| +17.4) +35.3 
N. Dak 444 21,014 7.33 +31.0' +20.9 —7.1; —14.0 
Ohio.... 36,186 2,707,693! 74.83 +10.1) +11.6 —13.0 —2.2 
Okla...-- 7,883 102,207, 12.97) —1.1 —3.4, +12.0 +6.1 
Oreg....- 3,926 208,401; 53.08) —7.3) —20.4' +65.0' +61.5 
|, ee 41,410| 3,069,833) 74.13) +3.8 +4.6 —23.7, —36.8 
Rs Meeice 1,512 10,659 7.05, +7.4 +9.1) +2.0 +5.0 
| » ae 2,665 195,657, 73.42 +.8 —2.6| —5.9 +.1 
2 1,651 52.232, 31.64 —3.5 -8 $25.5) +30.5 
S. Dak... 239 7,841) 32.81) +5.8 +16.0 —31.5) —27.8 
Tenn... 2,084 34,390 16.50 —.5 —.7, +13.9 +18.3 
eo eee 8,500 A, SEE) SOMERS SEPA Meee aN 
Utah... 1,833 134,623, 73.44 +17.3, +23.3 —15.4| —16.9 
: 1,200 ER PES) TS! LR S| KOR 
. 103 2,768, 26.87, —3.7 —5.7; +3.0, +18.1 

f 1,873 78,344, 41.84 +5.2 +6.1| —6.9 _ 
Wash... 12.134 912,143, 75.17) +24.5) +26.5) +11.0 +19.3 
W.Va 2. 394 72,023 30.08 +6.6 +2.2 —.4 —6.7 
i, 7,828 675,989 86.36 +11.1) +16.3) +5.6; +12.9 
Wyo... 501 34,721; 69.30 +34.3) +47.6 +11.6, +30.9 





> po 
- | E po an mi gg | Percentage change from— 
| Num- | | 
nt Giate | ber of | | October 1960 | November 1959 
) a recip- | | in— in— 
— | ients | Total Aver- 
amount age | | ri | 
ri.4 | ‘| Amount “| Amount 
8.9 | 1 | 
+.8 ) | | 
-12.0 Total. 372,421 $24,896,162, $66.85) +0.4 +0.6, +7.0 +11.5 
1.6 a ean 
ae | ae | 12,191 449,096! 36.84 —.3 +.1 —1.6; +2.8 
112.8 Ark....-- 7,330| 298,096} 40.67, +.2) 42.7 42.8 +13.9 
+8. 10,556 1,007, 548 95.45 +2.7| +3.7 +41.1 +45.9 
+7.8 5,634 394, 654 70.05 +.2/ +.9 +.8 +4.1 
+-26.1 2,251 272,736, 121.16 +2.6) -.8 +3.1 —7.2 
-12.7 369 20,621 55.88, +1.7 —.7, —1.9 —15.7 
+1.3 2,849 215,142 75.51 +.2 +.5 +7.7 +8.5 
9,628 606,579 63.00, +1.3 +1.5 +11.2 +16.2 
159.7 22,385; 1,159,736, 51.81; +.8, +.8 +11.0; +410.8 
+1.8 ) 56 1,27 22.73} () | () | @ (? 
+19.4 | | 
+6.8 83,421; 82.68 —.2 +2.8 —3.4 +4.3 
+5.2 80,630, 73.97) +1.4, 41.9 49.1; 413.7 
+16.4 1,573,243 83.14 +.8 +.8 +6.2 +8.1 
+7.2 41,766 82.06 +7.4 +8.6 (%) | (3) 
+19.5 357,409, 85.50 —.2; +3 -—.1 +2.4 
—10.1 418,791 53.68 +.3 +.5 —.7 +20.8 
+2.2 917,231; 55.61) —.7 —.6 +4.6 +8.0 
+.5 147,957 68.44 +.7 +.4, +8.5 +6.5 
416,884; 65.21) —.3 —.2 7.9 +8.0 
se9 | 1,303,965 125.59) (4) | +1.4, +3.2 +9.9 
—2.6 | 
+10.4 484, 564 96.91 +.9 —3.2 +12.5 +10.0 
—8.4 Minn....| 2,462 151,375 61.48 +.6 +.9 +7.3 +7.9 
—4.4 | 12,482 433,031 34.69 +.9 +1.0 +22.1 +40.5 
+2.0 Mo.......| | 15,391 961,618, 62.48 () | — 1 —1.2 +10.0 
+8.6 1,255 91,472 72.89 +1.9) +2.0 —11.7 —9.8 
+16.0 1,984) 145,502 73.34, +2.5 +2.7 +19.6 +27.6 
+3.1 3 432 42,304 7.93, +1.2 +2.4. +2.1 +2.7 
+37.8 = 7,314 689, 294 94.24, +1.0 +1.1; +16.2 +16.3 
+19.1 J 2,511 174,072 69.32 —.4 —.2 +6.4 +11.9 
5 See 36,487 3,866,128, 105.96; (4) +.6 —-.9 +4.4 
+9.3 | | | | 
+4.8 | = 19,172 966 , 587 50.42 +.3 +.5 +5.6 +13.7 
+6.4 | N. Dak..| 1,145 105,174 91.86 —1.4 —9.6 +2.6 +.6 
+16.8 } Ohio..... | 12,850 939,098 73.08 +.5 +2.3 +13.0 +19.7 
+7.5 Okla..... | 9,702 924,369 95.28 +.4 +.4 465 +25.4 
+17.8 } Oreg..... | 4,886 449,922 92.08 —1.1 +.1 +1.3 +10.8 
5 1 we | 17,835! 986.344, 55.30/ +.7) 41.4 47.7, 1.8 
+4.4 | oe 22,279 194,271 8.72 +.5 +.5 +.8 +.6 
+13.6 | 2,905 250 , 527 86.24 —.3 +.3 +6.8 +11.5 
—2.2 , ae 7.813 343,428 43.96 -.1) —2.1) +1.5 +6.2 
—2.2 8. Dak...| 1,139 73,310 64.36 0 —.4 2.5 +6.3 
45.8 Tenn....| 9,749 449,677; 46.13| +.6 +.8 415.7) +19.6 
—10.0 Tex eniaaia | 6,831 372,009 54.46 +1.6 +1.8 +20.1 +20.9 
+19.6 } 2,442 207 .494 84.97 +1.6 +119 +8.0 +23.9 
+.7 855 54,570 63.82 —8.3 —R8.7 0 +5.7 
+23.9 106 3,201 30.20 —19 -.7 —.9 +16.7 
+19.2 6,593 376,917 57.17 +.5 +41 7.0 +25.5 
+15.2 7,049 666,835 94.60 5 -—4.3 +9.3 +5.8 
-3 7,385 307 , 293 41.72, (8) +.1) +1.8 +6.2 
+8.8 3,665 373,552, 101.92) +1.9 —.6 +89.4 +88 .0 
+1.1 529 45,446 85.91 —.9 +10.4 —.4 +21.4 
‘For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 
* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 
* Program initiated January 1, 1960. 
‘Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
B 
URITY ULLETIN, MARCH 1961 




















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated: does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hosnitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho: data not available. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percent- 
age change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 9 nercent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

§ Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only. and total payments for these services. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

° Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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ERRATUM: In the article in the December 1960 
Butietin, “Concurrent Receipt of Public Assist- 
ance and Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability In- 
surance,” the charts on pages 14 and 16 were in- 


Page 14: 


CuHartT 2.—Trends in OAA recipient rates’ for the total 
aged population and for beneficiaries and nonbeneficiaries 
of OASDI, 1955-60 
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10AA recipients per 1,000 population aged 65 and over. 
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advertently transposed and placed under the 
wrong titles. Because the reproduction of the 
chart that was on page 14 was faulty, we are re- 
printing both charts with their proper titles. 


Page 16: 


CHartT 3.—Number of persons aged 65 and over receiving 
OASDI benefits, OAA payments, or both per 1,000 aged 
population, by State, June 80, 1959 


NUMBER PER 1000 AGED POPULATION 
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*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries 
receiving monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual 
data represent average monthly number. Public assistance: 
monthly number of recipients under all State programs; annual 
data, average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: aver- 
age weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all 
State laws: annual data, average weekly number for the year. 

? Receiving old-age, wife's or husband’s, widow's or widower’s, 


or parent's benefit. 

? Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are ineluded in 
assistance group: before October 1950 partly estimated 

> Receiving mother’s benefit, wife's benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child's benefit 
payable to children under age 18 

* Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent children 
aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 





NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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Silver Anniversary Issue 


The Socran Securtry Buiietixn for August 1960 is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
in social security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 
social security status of the American population. 

Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies are 55 cents. 





